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INTRODUCTION 

Thebe is no battle in modern history which has exerted 
so profound an influence on the progress of humanity 
as that fought out upon the plains overlooking Jena on 
October 14, 1806. 

Here the old and the new school, absolute Monarchy 
and Democracy, both in their highest form of embodi- 
ment, met one another under fairly equal conditions, and 
as a consequence all Europe now stands as a series of 
armed camps, and even in far Japan and China, the 
dread of War and aU that the word implies, is compel- 
ling men to undergo a training in truth, honour and self- 
denial which bids fair to prepare the field for a harvest 
of ethical fruits ; a development far more wide-reach- 
ing than any dogmatic revelation has as yet attained. 

This is all in the order of evolution. In the beginning, 
mankind had to learn in the hard school of experience 
the iron law of the pack,” the curbing of the selfish 
instinct of self-preservation ; then had to come the 
training of the intellect by the spread of book-learning 
and education which loosened the law of blind instinct ; 
and now follows the training of the ‘' Will of the indivi- 
dual,” to restrain the mind and to teach it how to apply 
its powers for the greatestgood of our common humanity. 

Left to itself, intellect threatened the foundation of 
aU society, for alone it cannot prove the existence of 
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any object better worth living for than self.” The sur- 
vival of the fittest is its last word, and since nothing 
more than our existence in this life can be intellectually 
demonstrated, sociahsm and anarchy, ultimately the 
rule of the ‘‘ super-man,” was all that intellect had to 
hold out to us, and the unrestrained cult of this tyranny 
results in loss of sanity, not seldom in dangerous mad- 
ness. But from this fate, the necessity which compels 
nearly two-thirds of the male inhabitants of Europe 
to submit to a systematic training of the Will, bids 
fair to save us ; for through the Will and by its exercise, 
the individual is prepared to receive the knowledge of 
higher laws than those, the truth of which can be intellec- 
tually demonstrated. It may be that very few are as 
yet ripe to receive such knowledge or to be entrusted 
with the power it confers, but already it is quite evident 
to those with eyes to see, that the military training of 
the past century is humanizing whole populations in 
the most marked degree, and is proving, in those coun- 
tries which have embraced it the most thoroughly — 
whether as volunteers, or by the compulsion of their own 
law a source of material prosperity and general com- 
fort far beyond anything which the ordinary laws of 

supply demand could have enabled the thinker to 
predict. 

In^ the period prior to the French Revolution, the 
relation between Kings and their people were briefly 
these. Apart from any question of duty on either side, it 
was to the direct personal interest of the King to obtain 
for his people the best possible conditions for developing 
their own resources, either by the conquest of fresh 
countries with which they could trade unrestrictedly, or 
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by speciabzation of their several functions ■ of trade 

manufactures, agriculture, defence, and so forth. The 

more perfectly each of these worked, the more rapidly 

wealth accumulated, and the more taxes could be paid 

w^ch naturally enhanced the position of the King 

Where the King possessed executive abffity, and chose 

a sound Executive Committee, the system succeeded 

welh as the many pubKc works, roads and canals executed 

m France during the reign- of Louis KIV abundantly 
prove. 


It was to no one’s interest to oppress the people, but 

the system needed constant watchfulness and intense 

centralization ; it was, in fact, exactly like the discipline 

ot an Army concentrated on a small area, where every 

unit IS within immediate contact with the General’s 
Headquarters. 


In an Army in immediate contact with its enemy, no 
one objects to the curtailment of personal hberty, wMch 
instant readiness for action entads, and more or less, 
every one agrees cheerfully to the specialization of 
functions between the several grades, and the several 
arms, etc., that efficiency obviously requires. When 
the enemy possesses the craft and cruelty of the Red 
Indian, and the stake and torture are the penalty for 
lack of watchfulness and consequent defeat, it is the 
men, not the Commanders, who settle the scale of punish- 
ment for offences which endanger their security, and 
since (during generations of chrome warfare before 
awakening humanitarianism had placed any limit to 
the^ atrocities invading hosts felt themselves at liberty 
to inffict) the civil populations of Europe had grown 
up under closely analogous conditions, they willingly 
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learnt to submit themselves to the iron code of Law, 
and to the punishments needed to unite them all for the 
common good. But when after the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War, a reaction against the barbarism which 
had characterized that struggle set in, and prolonged 
periods of prosperity began to intervene in the hitherto 
unbroken monotony of the National struggles for exist- 
ence, the powers conceded to the King for punishment 
of offences against the common good began to be con- 
sidered excessive. People began to resent enforced 
submission to the law, and especially to the existence 
of a King as representative of that law. 

The same causes were at work all over Europe, and 
are indeed still in operation even now, but whereas 
during the eighteenth century France enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted freedom from serious invasion, and had 
the advantage of a rich soil and an admirable climate, 
Prussia and Austria were the scenes of many and great 
conflicts which strained their resources to the utmost. 
Thus the forces which form the sanction of the old 
feudal system were kept at a far higher tension than 
could be maintained in France. 

Moreover, whilst Prussia had the good fortune to be 
ruled by one of the greatest soldiers and administrators 
of all time, Frederick the Great, France was afficted by 
a series of incompetent monarchs, who by the choice of 
inferior instruments made the burden of the law fall 
with unendurable heaviness upon the shoulders of the 
people. 

It was not the Law ” which was bad in itself, but 
the corruption of the agents through which it was admin- 
istered, and as the people in France no longer felt or 
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saw tlie absolute necessity for its unreformed continu- 
ance, a passion for reform invaded all classes from 
nobles to peasants, and the agents of tbe Law proved 
powerless to enforce it. 

It was not the lower classes which revolted, but the 
upper ones who broke down the barriers and enabled 
the crowd to pass them. 

The same process was at work in all other kingdoms 
of the European continent, but the level of intelligence in 
France being markedly higher, and the concentration 
of people in towns and the means of communication 
between them being materially greater, it was possible 
for the “ crowds ” to combine and to develop thought- 
wave ” which turned for the time being the individuals 
of these several crowds into dangerous maniacs. 

As Gustave le Bon in his Psychologic des Foules has 
pointed out, the principal agents in the successive waves 
of terror that swept over France were, under normal con- 
ditions, quite normal and peaceable citizens indistin- 
guishable from the mass by either intellect, ability, or 
force of character. After the strain of the Eevolution 
relaxed, those who survived sank back into the obscur- 
ity from which they had so phenomenally emerged, 
bearing thereafter for the most part no trace of the 
responsibility they had incurred for the hideous crimes 
against humanity in which they had played the lead- 
ing roles. They had been, in fact, merely irresponsible 
agents of the National WiH, and their type existed in 
every other country, only the conditions for focussing 
the national thought-power upon them were not yet in 
existence, and the irony of events determined that when 
at length the progress of the French Eevolution created 
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in other countries the necessary conditions, the outrages 
against humanity of which the Revolution had been 
guilty, focussed the national thought-power upon de- 
fence, and not upon internal reform. 

The ruling Princes of Europe were fully alive to the 
existence of the revolutionary ferment amongst their 
own people when the Erench Revolution broke out, 
but they were not psychologists enough to foresee the 
inevitable consequence which must follow their direct 
interference in the affairs of that Ration. This was 
to unite all parties in France against them and to weld 
these parties into a homogeneous Nation capable of 
eSorts beyond the calculations of Statesmen accustomed 
only to the normal conditions of the p-xi sting mon- 
archical constitutions in which a firmly administered 

“ Law ” determined with accuracy the fighting output 
of the machine. 

The appearance of the Armies of the Coalition on 
French soil had the same effect as the interference of 
a third ^ party in a family feud. The French did not 
exactly “ fly to arms,” but each Frenchman flew to the 
conviction that his neighbour ought to die for his coun- 
try, and with this unanimity behind them, the Legisla- 
tive Councils, no matter how temporary might be their 
existence, found no difficulty in promulgating and enforc- 
ing decrees which truly embodied the National Will. 

Thus the veteran Generals of Europe faced an abso- 
lutely unparalleled problem, for never before in history 
had such a force been called into being. 

Schamhorst was the first to appreciate the full con- 
sequences of this new departure, and his short pamphlet 
“ Ueber die Ursachen .tnsere Niederlagen in den NiedS 
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landen,” published in 1794, should form the starting 
point of any attempt to unravel the occurrences of the 
subsequent twenty years. But his prescience was not 
shared by others of his time, and nothing in the tactical 
incidents of the early years of the struggle really justified 
mistrust in the time-honoured methods and principles 
of the Prussian Army (as indeed our own success with 
the same methods suflS.ciently demonstrates). It was 
only when the Emperor Napoleon had succeeded in 
alienating the Will of his people, and the French 
by their exactions had created the same force of 
“ National Will ” amongst the peoples they had 
successively overrun, that the scales were turned and 
it became possible for the representatives of the mon- 
archical principle to drive relatively untrained men to 
the slaughter with the same ruthlessness that the French 
Eevolutionary Leaders had employed. 

Our present danger results from the fact that this need 
of national unanimity against an enemy has never yet 
been driven home to us in England. We have fought 
relatively with weapons of tempered steel and have still 
to realize that men can be killed by the bludgeon as well 
as by the rapier. Hence we are for ever clamouring 
for unattainable perfection and losing sight of the fact 
that men will always be forthcoming to fight if only the 
WiU of the Nation is there to drive them onward ; and 
the expression Nation ” includes both women and 
children. 

I do not of course contest the value of trained, dis- 
ciplined and organized troops (what soldier ever would ?), 
but I do most earnestly deprecate the attitude of those 
who believe calamity inevitable, because we cannot yet 
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turn out Divisions equipped and ready down to the last 
gaiter button. 

Napoleon preferred to have his soldiers well shod and 

well fed, but when the occasion required it he knew how 

to make them fight bare-foOted, in rags, and hungry, and 

our own records are there to show that our men have often 

endured the same desperate privations. If it be argued 

that they were old and tried regiments that have done so, 

the answer is, that though the regiments were old, as a 

fact the bulk of the men have generally been exceedingly 

young, and very indifferently trained. It is the age-long 

traditions of the various corps that tells, far more than 

the percentage of recruits in the ranks. By puttincr 

our souls into the work of the County Associations and 

helping them to bind the ties between the regular 

battalions and the territorials yet closer (the beginning 

has long since been made), we shall be forging that spirit 

of unanimity in the Nation without which modern strate- 

^cal and tactical methods are unpracticable, which 

is all the tnore formidable when it is the volunlmy expres- 

sion of a nation^ s growth, and, not the compulsory crectiion 
of its fears. 

That we shall be tried before many years are passed 
though not perhaps in the form it is the fashion to beheve’ 
adnute of very httle doubt. When once the pursuit of 
wealth and the cult of self exceeds a certain limit, natural 
Law J:eps in to redress the balance, and War, Pestilence 
and Fanune are her executive agents. That we shall 
collapse under the strain nothing in our recent history 
leads me to admit. Indeed, from the activity of the peace 
par y draw my greatest hopes, for this very activity 
proves the exceeding slowness of our race to change its 
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fighting spirit for the calm of pusUlanimity. These 
people still believe that the profession of the soldier is 
merely to kill for Idlling’s sake, and imagine War to be 
the mere butcher’s work of the early Anglo-Saxons, 
when great physical strength and an irritable liver (“ Be- 
serker fury ” it was called) were all the qualifications 
needed to excel in it. If they were right I should be the 
first to join their ranks. But bring it home to them that 
the modern training for War not only needs, but actu- 
ally turns out, men of such self-control that they can not 
only look death in the face unflinching, but actually 
keep the strongest passions of human nature in subjec- 
tion (as they actually did in the Afghan War of 1878, 
and the recent South African Campaigns), and further- 
more that the essence of a soldier’s contract is willing- 
ness to die, not the desire to kill, then when danger 
threatens, they will be as ready to come to the ranks as 
their ancestors were in the days of Cromwell. Even if 
their untrained arms are not of much immediate service, 
the tenacity of their characters will be a valuable asset 
of the national wealth. 

Meanwliile, let those of us who really are in earnest 
in our common service, remember Nelson’s signal be- 
fore Trafalgar, and let each of us attend to his duty,^^ 
not everybody else’s duty.” That “ duty ” now is 
loyally to support the existing Law, and not like 
troublesome children to quarrel with established facts 
and refuse to play, because they are not allowed to cram 
their several hobbies down other people’s throats. 

F. N. MAUDE. 

February 1909 
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CHAPTEE I 


The Prussian Army before Jena 

Up to the outbreak of the French Eevolution, the 
Western Annies of Europe had developed on almost 
parallel lines, though each bore more or less the imprint 
of its topographical surroundings. 

All these had evolved from the old feudal idea of 
liability for military service, by all able-bodied men, to 
their Overlord in return for his protection; but in 
practice the people had very generally commuted their 
personal service for money payments, and mercenary 
standing Armies stood everywhere ready to bear the 
first brunt of the enemy’s onset. Only in the last resort 
was recourse had to the original militia levy, and then 
the men, taken by lot or other compulsion, were usually 
drafted into existing units of the standing Army to replace 
its losses. 

Within these standing Armies there was little national 
spirit; essentially the men contracted to give their 
services to the Monarch in return for pay and other 
specified advantages, and if the contract was not punctu- 
ally kept, they felt little compunction in taking service 
under a better paymaster. 

Particularly was this the case with the ofiScers, and 
these birds of passage tended largely to spread a general 
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knowledge of contemporary military thouglit tbrough- 
out all Armies, thus bringing them all to a general 
level of efficiency in practice; but the topographical 
surroundings still asserted their influence, and gradually 
each Army differentiated itself in its spirit— if not in 
its forms — ^from its neighbours. Thus, though at the 
close of the Wars in the Netherlands, all Armies alike 
had discovered that every musket in the fighting line 
was the first condition of victory and therefore fought 
fundamentally in “ line,” the Prussians, accustomed 
to train in an almost level country, paid far greater 
attention to accuracy of movement than either the 
French or Austrians, whose far more varied experience 

had taught them that more elastic methods were often 
essential. 

Fundamentally, the idea which underlay the Prussian 
tactics- was the same as that which for years had con- 
trolled the British Navy. The weight of metal thrown 
per umt of time was decisive — the question of accuracy 
of fire was got over by closing with the enemy until it 
seemed physically impossible for a bullet to miss— and 
in open ground it seems that occasionally this ideal was 
realized. Thus at the Battle of Crefeld, it is said that 
the first Prussian volley, stretched out 75 per cent, of 

the. enemy, and like the “ perfect volley ” of Quebec 
practically decided the day.^ 

But the (Mcult manoeuvres in “ Line ” necessary to 
carry out this, ideal exposed the troops during their per- 
formance to great dangers from the enemy’s Cavalry 
and skirmishers, hence Cavalry superiority was the 


» See also the first volley of the Guards at Pontenov said tn 
have brought down 690 Preach, practicaHy the whole battaUou.^ 
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primary condition of success. As throughout the Wars 
of Frederick the Great — Mollwitz only excepted — ^this 
superiority was incontestably on the Prussian side, they 
were able to manoeuvre with a freedom impossible to 
other Armies ; hence, since the Infantry formed the 
larger proportion of the whole Army, the Prussian 
victories began to be assigned by tradition to the excel- 
lent manoeuvring power of the Infantry, and not 
primarily to the undisputed efficiency of the Cavalry, 
which alone provided the conditions that rendered this 
manoeuvring possible. 

But though public opinion, always on the side of the 
victors, generally endorsed this conclusion, and after 
the Seven Years’ War made the Prussian Infantry the 
model for all Europe, there were still some men left in 
the French Army — not without weight — who, remember- 
ing their experiences at Roszbach, declined to accept 
this popular superstition. The divergence between 
French and Prussian practice which finally led to the 
disaster of Jena (the after-effects of which have not even 
yet disappeared) takes its origin from that celebrated 
field, where within forty -five minutes — more or less — 
Seydiitz with his 33 squadrons, backed up only by 18 
guns and 7 battalions, swept away the Allied forces 
under Soubise, some 60,000 strong, killed, wounded 
and captured some 10,000 of them and brought in 21 
standards and 72 guns.^ 

To understand the real difference between the two 
Armies which met on that fateful morning of October 

^ See Prusa. Off. Seven Tears'* War^ voL v, pp. 220, et seq.f also tob 
der Goltz, Mossbach und Jena. Only 7 battalions of the 27 available 
were engaged ; of these 2 fired 7 rounds each, 5 only 2 rounds each. 
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14, 1806, it is necessarj first to form a clear mental image 
of the typical Prussian recruit of Prederick tie Great’s 
epoch. Almost invariably he came direct from the 
plough’s tail, and was more densely stupid it is 
easy for any one in the twentieth century to conceive. 
He was clumsy, loutish and imgainly, even as our own 
yokels were half a century ago, and as a kind of 
standard by which to gauge his stupidity. Prince 
Hohenlohe gives us some anecdotes in his Zeiiers on 
Infantry, describing the recruits with which he had to 
deal in the ^tillery of the Guard during the fifties— 
relatively picked men— which must seem almost 
incredible to those who have never seen the men as I 
used to do when a boy at school in Germany. 

If this was the type of country recruit after the school- 
master had been abroad in the land, with compulsion 
to back him, for nearly thirty years, it may be imagined 
what they were like fifty years before his advent, yet 
these were the men who, somehow or other, had to be 
licked mto such shape that they could march steadily 
m line across country, keeping the touch of the elbow 
so exactly, without jostling or overcrowding, that at 
the word Halt ” each man had just room, and no 
more, to go through the exceedingly complicated move- 
ments necessary to load his musket at the rate of five 

to six loads per minute, notwithstanding the confusion 
created by the enemy’s fire. 

The intensity of this fire which had to be faced 
seei^ hardly to be realized. Because the regulations 
of aU Armies laid down 200 yards or paces as the fimit 

iv i been very generally assumed 

that effective fire was synonymous with the extreme 
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range of the weapon, and that troops never made use 
of their fire power except at these limited ranges. 
Actually troops got out of hand even as they do now- 
adays, and once the fire was started, fixed as high and as 
wildly as they do still when excited. 

Hence (since at extreme elevation the musket carried 
about 1,200 paces) the front of a position was thoroughly 
swept by round shot, case and musket bullets for a 
good 1,000 yards from the muzzles, and through this 
rain of death the Infantry had to move stolidly forward, 
not returning a shot until the order was given. 
More can not be demanded of them even at the present 
day. 

The comparison will be clearer if we take a specific 
instance, and calculate the approximate number of 
bullets delivered by the defender per 1,000 yards of 
front. 

At the Battle of Prague, May 6, 1757, Frederick 
the Great planned a great outflanking manoeuvre, 
but his intention was anticipated by the Austrians, 
who formed a fresh front to meet it, and occupied a 
position on the summit of along glacis-like slope some 
1,000 yards in extent, up which the Prussians had to 
advance, like their descendants of the Prussian Guards 
at St. Privat, August 18, 1870 ; but of the two, the glacis 
at Prague oflered the least cover. 

On a front of 2500 yards the Austrians deployed 38 
heavy guns, and 10 battalions, the latter standing three 
deep, and firing about three rounds a minute. 

The batteries opened fire the moment the Prussians 
came within range, first with round shot, thexi with 
grape, which ricochetted along up to 800 yards, finally 
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changing to case, and the Infantry very soon chimed in 
though the precise moment can no longer be iked. But 
as the excitement increased it may be assumed that 
the whole 1,200 yards slope was swept with a fairly 
uniform shower of bullets through which the second 

line had to make its way without a chance of returnincr 
their enemy’s fire. 


The total number of bullets from this front which 
would strike the ground somewhere within that 1,200 
yards and with sufficient remaining velocity to disable 
a man in evety minute would be about 100,000. 

Now, under modern conditions, 2,500 Infantry on 
the same front would deliver about 50,000 bullets a 
nunute, and these huUets would fall under equal con- 
ditions of unsteadiness somewhere over an area about 
5,000 yards deep, so that the number of bullets falling 
on each umt of smface would only be -^-th as great 
Actually the Prussian battalions were torn to pieces • 
several losing over 50 per cent, of their men, whereas 

5 per cent, nowadays appears to be considered a 
butchery. ^ 

striking fashion 

he difference between the demands made then and now 
upon the disciphne of the men, or explain more clearly 


1757^e]W bullet range of the musket in 

1.200 yard Kmit, 

yard! In 1757 it wr^i'^heToweT^TarTml^^ t?' 
unsteady the aim of the defenders’ artillery to seriously 

can so shroud the front of their enemv in^Xlt 

can no longer see a target to aim at an/-if smoke that he 

make more or less use of thek newer 

ing fire is diminished till it anmSatJ^\. a*’'® ®PP°®- 

-like rain which falls equallf on the 
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the reason of the extreme importance war-experienced 
soldiers attached to the drill-ground in those days. 
They knew perfectly well that in the excitement of 
action, the minute prescriptions of the drill-ground 
could not be observed, but they knew also that unless 
the men were trained xmtil the idea of going forward, 
and the motions of loading and firing, had become 
almost automatic habit, they could not be induced to 
face the fire at all. 

^ History shows the old drill-masters to have been 
right, for whereas the well-drilled troops of Trederick 
the Great bore victoriously losses as heavy as even 
60 per cent, in individual cases, and carried position 
after position with not more than 15,000 men to the 
mile, British troops, in fact, often got through with 
even less than 10,000, the hastily- trained levies of 
the French Revolution rarely stood up to more than 
10 per cent, of loss, and ultimately Napoleon could only 
succeed in his attacks with men crowded together at 
the rate of 100,000 to the mile, and then only as a 
consequence of his superior Artillery preparation. 

The two ideas were fundamentally different, and this 
difference must be grasped if the lessons of the Jena 
campaign are to be understood. The essence of Fred- 
erick s Bine tactics was to economize the lives of his 
soldiers, that of N apoleon was to cconomizo the dTain 
on the State hy curtailing the duration of the whole 
camfaign. The campaign of Jena lasted seven days ; 
Frederick’s Great War lasted seven years. This is not 
purely an invidious comparison. Both systems were 
the necessary outcome of the social conditions — using 
the term in its widest sense— of the times, and neither 
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could conceivably have copied the method of the other. 
The fault which wrecJced Prussia was that her rulers 
failed to interpret the signs of their times, and relied 
on methods which had become atrophied through disuse. 

The cause is not far to seek. The French Army had 
grown up and adapted itself to its work by contact with 
the actual hard facts of War. The Prussian rulers were 
soldiers only and not Statesmen, hence they failed to 
perceive how profoundly the whole nature of War had 
been influenced by the growth of the spirit of nationality 
which found its expression in the Armies of the French 
Kevolution. 

The Seven Years’ War had been fought and its battles 
won for the Prussians by highly-specialized workmen, 
duly and thoroughly trained for their trade, and the 
hopeless poverty into which that colossal struggle 
had plunged the whole Nation formed in itself the 
best reason for perpetuating the old system. Speci- 
alized labour being wanted in every trade, it paid 
better to leave the peasant and artisan in their 
homes, and to hire wastrels from adjacent countries, in 
which (they having escaped the ravages of war) labour 
was cheaper and more abundant. There were also 
numbers of other restless characters (who hated the 
settled life of the towns, and were attracted by the 
prospects of change which a soldier’s life seemed to hold 
out to them, the usual class from which recruits have 
always been drawn to voluntary Armies) available 
within the country itself, if not within their own dis- 
tricts, and with these it was possible to form the cadres 
of a standing Army capable of great expansion by 
partially trained men drawn from the immediate vicinity 
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of the regimental headquarters, voluntarily if possible, 
but by the ballot as a last resort. 

The country was divided into regimental districts 
called “ cantons/’ each administered by what was 
practically a County Association,” pledged by law 
to provide and equip so many battalions, and left to 
themselves to find the men as best they could, with 
recourse to the ballot if necessary. In agricultural 
districts, the periods of training being adjusted to harvest 
requirements, as a rule no difficulty was found in pro- 
viding troops enough to bring the battalions up to a 
war strength by men who engaged for what was practi- 
cally hfe service. Indeed, most regiments always had a 
small supernumerary list of waiting men called “ Kriim- 
pers ” as a first reserve to replace casualties. But in the 
towns where trade was brisk, so much difficulty was 
experienced in finding men at all, that they frequently 
petitioned, and often successfully, to commute their 
liability to provide men by a money payment to the 
War budget, from which sum the State defrayed the 
cost of attracting recruits from “ foreign,” i.e., extra 
territorial countries, generally Germans. No doubt far 
too many of these men had left their homes from 
considerations of expediency, not of enthusiasm for 
the Prussian cause, yet arriving singly at headquarters, 
they were easily assimilated by their regiments, and 
ultimately did much to break down the feeling of 
parochialism that for so long impeded the realiziation 
of German Unity, which in its present form owes far 
more to the lessons in duty and patriotism learnt 
under the colours of Frederick the Great’s battalions, 
than modern historians have ever acknowledged. 
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During the years immediately succeeding the great 
campaigns, life under the Prussian colours was by no means 
unattractive. The discipline was not more severe than 
in all other Armies of the period, certainly not more so 
than in ours, and the whole Nation, being still grateful 
to their defenders, whose services had been so devoted 
that none would dare to cavil at them, showed the men 
much hospitality and friendliness. But the country 
recovered so rapidly from the ravages of the War — 
agricultural comrfiunities invariably do — ^that the people 
soon forgot the debt they owed to the Army, and resented 
its existence as a tax on their further prosperity. As 
trade and industry offered higher rewards, it became 
more and more difficult to find recruits of good standing, 
thus the Army lost in social consideration. But as the 
men in their handsome uniforms, and with their better 
carriage and manners, preserved all their attractive- 
ness for the women, the civilians grew jealous of them, 
and as usual accused them of seducing their wives and 
daughters. 

That a certain number of hard cases did occur 
cannot of course be doubted ; as long as there are 
men ‘and women in the world such things will always 
happen, but their frequency was not sufficient to justify 
the restrictions on the soldier’s liberty that the civilians 
demanded and obtained, which, thanks to the 
power of identification and discipline possessed by the 
military authorities ended by turning the barracks 
into a prison-house and the soldier into a ticket-of- 
leave man.^ 

^ Up to the period of 1806 every Prussiaa'|burgher had the right 
to stop a soldier found a mile away from his camp or quarters, and 
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The fact that a number of drilled soldiers were allowed 
by law to practise a trade within their garrisons, and 
thanks to their habits of discipline and concentration 
usually throve where the civilian failed — still further 
accentuated the strained relations between the two 
classes, and when the ferment -of French Eevolutionary 
doctrines reached the great industrial centres, it can be 
imagined how rapidly the contagion spread. We who 
have lived through something of the same kind in Eng- 
land before the short service system and the Volun- 
teers began to break down the barriers between 
the Nation and the Army can easily picture the sit- 
uation, for there was no complaint made against 
the soldier and his calling, his > morals and his vices, 
which cannot be paralleled from our own experience 
in recent years. Indeed, in some quarters where the 
doctrines of the Manchester “ peace with dishonour ” 
school are still held in reverence — more numerous, I 
fear, than many will believe — the same wild accusa- 
tions are still flung broadcast by the Press, precisely as 
in Prussia in the days before the great catastrophy. 

Gradually, under pressure of these many conflicting 
tendencies, the composition of the Army had been 
settled on a basis of approximately one-third of “ For- 
eigners ” to two-thirds of natives of each district ; 
about four-fifths of the latter being called up for six 
weeks’ training annually, and sent on furlough, or 

demand to see his pass. If the pass was not in order the soldier 
had to accompany the civilian to the nearest guard where he was 
mode a prisoner. If a man was missed at any roll call, a gun wm 
fired from the barracks or a bell rung, announcing the fact to the 
whole'oountrysido, (as is still the case at our convict prisons,) and 
every* one was free to hunt down the wretched absentee. 
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allowed to work at tlieir trades, sleeping in barracks, 
for the remainder of the year. 

Practically the strength imder arms was fixed by 
the rule that the soldier should have three nights in 
bed for one on guard, and as the guard duties were 
heavy, the above proportion was generally arrived at. 
It [speaks volumes for the tact and efficiency of both 
officers and non-commissioned officers, on whom in the 
latter years the work of drilling the men principally 
fell, that in spite of this short service of only six weeks, 
the drill-ground training of the men, as evinced in the 
great spring and autumn reviews, remained to the last 
the wonder of all Europe, and did not fail them even 
on the field of Jena itself. 

The whole of the Army was under the direction of 
the “ Ober Kriegs Collegium,” a body of the highest 
experts, to whom the King stood in the same relation 
as our Secretary of State for War holds to the Army 
Council, with this difference, that whereas the British 
Secretary of State is generally a civilian and responsible to 
a Parliament almost devoid of military experience, the 
of Prussia was always a trained soldier, theoretic- 
ally responsible to himseH alone, though in practice 
he had not really as much actual control over the almost 
automatic working of his own treasury as Parliament 
can exercise upon our national purse-strings. In plain 
homely Enghsh, it would have been more than his 
place was worth ” to impose fresh taxation in the exist- 
ing ferment of public opinion. He could only wait 
ratil the general rise of prosperity brought with it an 
increase of revenue due to the extinction of debt charges. 
This was as much an axiom of the Prussian Treasury 
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as it is still in England, but as events were soon to show, 
it proved a most futile financial policy in tbe end. 

The “ Ober Kriegs Collegium ” recognized fully the 
needs of many and far-reaching reforms, and countless 
proposals for the establishment of an improved militia 
and for universal service reached it from all sources, 
which were all duly circulated and commented on, 
often most ably. But there was no driving power of 
public opinion behind them to secure the necessary 
funds, and in fairness to their memory it must be 
remembered that with Napoleon knocking at their door, 
it was no time “ to swop horses,” and no far-reaching 
reform, however sound in principle, could have borne 
fruit enough to justify the experiment in the few years 
which elapsed before the storm burst upon them. _ There 
can be no getting away from the essential fact, viz., that 
Prussia, with a population of barely 10,000,000, could not 
stand up single-handed to France with 36,000,000, for 
an indefinite period of time. Her fundamental mis- 
take lay in not realising this from the first, and guiding 
her policy to secure honourable Allies. 

Under the circumstances the Kriegs Collegium did 
the best they could to meet the spirit of their times, by 
re-arranging existing units in imitation of the fashions 
of the day. The French having introduced Army Corps 
—complete little Armies each with their Cavalry, Artil- 
lery and Infantry — the same idea was applied by the 
Prussians to their Divisions. The great mass of 
magnificent Cavahry, which under Seydlitz had won 
such immortal renown, was split up into groups and 
allotted to the several Infantry Commands, who not 
TOderstanding the true spirit of the Arm, were incapable 
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of inspecting it, and thus keeping it up to its former 
standard. 

The Infantry had their share of guns — battalion guns 
already, but the Comnoission failed to distinguish between 
the extra efficiency of the battery unit, and the six 
guns divided up amongst three battalions — so the bat- 
tahon guns, light six pounders, remained, and were rein- 
forced by batteries of heavier pieces, 12 and 18 pounders, 
with inch howitzers taken from the “ Artillery 
Reserve’’ which Frederick the Great had built upwith the 
express intention of using it in the Napoleonic manner. 

The Infantry Divisions were further subdivided into 
Brigades, Regiments and Battalions, but the Regiment 
was the highest existing unit in peace, and the Staff 
Officers intended to ensure the harmonious working of 
the whole, though individually highly educated, had 
enjoyed no previous opportunities of working with their 
units in manoeuvres, but had at most assisted to handle 
them in the spring and autumn reviews, which took 
place from standing camps, or barracks, and were 
really ‘‘battle drills,” not manoeuvres in the modern 
sense at all. 

So much for the combined units. Taking the arms in 
detail we find that it was the Cavalry which had suffered 
most from the prevailing mania for economy. This 
is always and everywhere the case, for the horse cannot 
actively resent the suppression of his rations. He can 
only passively fall off in condition, and if external 
condition is the principal criterion of efficiency, his 
scale of work is reduced until by heated stables and foul 
air sufficient appearance of sleekness is attained to 
deceive the untrained eye. 
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This means the suppression of the “ gallop ” alto- 
gether and the use of the trot ” only for limited periods, 
and when after twenty to thirty years young subalterns 
have risen to command — who have never, or rarely, seen 
the whole regiment gallop — ^they do not care to take the 
responsibility of trying the experiment. 

But with this elimination of the faster paces, there 
followed a very decided lowering of the standard of 
equitation demanded from the individual man, and 
since as soon as he was passed as efficient he could be 
allowed to go on furlough, and his pay be saved for the 
squadron chest,, the men spent less and less time with 
the colours, till as Marwitz has proved to us in his 
Diary, a troop of 66 privates could only have 7 well- 
trained riders, whilst of the remainder, 33, were on 
furlough, and only mounted their horses 35 times in 
the year ; 10 were Freiwachter and rode even less, 
and 16 were still doing recruit training. 

As a set-ofi to all these disadvantages it is probable 
that the horses sent out to work on the farms devel- 
oped much better condition from the fresh air and 
exercise, but for the most part they seem to have been 
entirely grass fed. 

It is, however, a certainty that not a single squadron 
in the Prussian Cavalry that took the field in 1806 
could have come up to the great King’s require- 
ments of 1764, when he sent the celebrated Baireuth 
Dragoons, the heroes of Hohenfriedberg, to three months 
extra drill for failing to reach his standard at the Camp 
at Keisse.^ 

The Artillery as an Arm is even more difficult to re- 

See Cavalry, its Past andPuiure, by tbe author, pp. 100, et seq . 

C 
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construct, for the papers bearing on the subject are 
promised by the Prussian General Staff; but have not yet 
appeared. Briefly, they had hardly yet differentiated 
out into '' Field ” and '' Siege,” though the idea of Horse 
Artillery was in the air, having, in fact, been already 
tested during the Seven Years’ War, and the nucleus of 
the future light and mobile field Artillery existed in the 
battalion guns. None of the batteries appear to have been 
kept horsed in peace, whilst the drivers, though they did 
not march past on foot in smock frocks with waggoners’ 
whips like the Eoyal Artillery at Woolwich in 1792 
(see Duncan’s History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery^ 
p. 192), seem to have had no practical training in horse- 
manship at all, and their horses were taken straight from 
the plough. 

The battalion guns were manned by a crew of eight 
men apiece who were enlisted as “ Carpenters,” the 
originals of the regimental Pioneers. From time to 
time they were inspected by Officers of the Artillery 
and sent to the Artillery School for practice. Their 
chief point appears to have been celerity in loading, 
and as a rule they could get off 10 rounds of case in 
the minute, which at roughly 100 buUets to the round 
gave 600, or the same fire power relatively to the In- 
fantry as the modern maxim or other machine gun. 
But they could also fire both grape and round shot, 
wHch latter, witli ricochet practice, was effective up to 
2,000 yards. 

In action these guns were dragged by their own detach- 
ments which limited their weight to about 24 cwt. inclu- 
sive (Scwt.gun, 8 cwt. carriage; about 8 cwt. for limber), 
and on the march they had four horses harnessed tanflftTn 
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fashion, and carried in their limbers 30 rounds of shot, 
and 30 of case. A further supply followed them in a 


six-horse cart. 


The great drawback to the whole Arm was that it 
was in no sense an Arme T elite as in France. Its ofl&cers 


were looked down upon as socially inferior both to the 
Cavalry and Infantry, and the master-gunners and 
quartermasters seem to have been both careless in 
the maintenance of their stores, and not above sus- 
picion with regard to contracts. Fortunately, many 
of the resulting deficiencies were revealed in the 
mobilization of 1805 and put right in consequence. 

Of the Engineers, it is unnecessary to speak. They 
were almost exclusively trained for fortress duties and 
took no part in the decisive events of the War. Like 
the Artillery, the officers were held as ineligible for 
higher commands, a fact which, when reported to 
Napoleon after Jena, drew from him the criticism, 
“ c’est bien bete.’^ 


It has been about the training and tactics of the 
Infantry, however, that discussion has principally 
turned, and for seventy years the verdict of posterity 
has been almost unanimous in its condemnation of all 


pre- Jena methods. Even nowadays, although the open- 
ing up of the Archives of the War Ministry in Berlin has 
done much to remove the many misconceptions surround- 
ing the whole period, nevertheless the prejudice with 
which the subject is regarded is still very strong, and most 
writers feel compelled to deal with the matter in an 
apologetic tone for the wisdom of their forefathers, 
where in fact no apology whatever is needed. On the 
contrary, both other contemporary and also more recent 
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experience lias slown that the said forefathers knew 
more of the psychologj of War — as from their far longer 
experience might d ffiori have been anticipated — than 
their present day descendants. 

It is now clearly established that in all essentials the 
training and tactical methods of the old pre- Jena period 
— ^i.e., from 1800 to 1806 — was identical in spirit with 
those in use in the British Army at the same date and 
for many subsequent years, and our ample experience 
in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in India, is there as 
sufficient justification both for ourselves and the Prus- 
sians. 

In so far as departures in principle — ^not in detail — 
from these methods which have arisen of late years, are 
capable of scientific justification, these are due exclu- 
sively to changes in strategic methods, and alterations 
in the balance of power of the three Arms, together with 
the fundamental difference in the raising of Armies, 
which has rendered the life of the individual trained 
soldier no longer a matter of such great relative import- 
ance to the State. It is not of much importance to the 
State, viewed in the aggregate, that a victory should cost 
it, say, *0001 of its adult population or *00005— there is 
always superfluous labour enough to make good the 
difference— but it is vital to its very existence that the 
War should only last three months instead of three years. 
Hence it pays economically to be lavish with the 
lives of one’s men, not merely on the battlefield, where, 
in fact, the men arrange matters mostly for themselves, 
but on the march, in bivouacs, etc., in fact by exacting 
from them individual exertions which break down ten 
for each one which bullets claim. 
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In Frederick’s day, and generally in purely agricultural 
States, the work of a few individuals more or less, mattered 
little in an advanced industrial State it is not only the 
sum of individual work withdrawn from productive 
labour, but the absence of even one particular man, head 
of a firm, for instance, which may paralyse the productive 
energy of thousands. ^ This is the weak point of modern 
conscription, and entails upon the Nation, as a whole, 
the necessity of straining every nerve to secure a rapid 
decision, notwithstanding that, as a consequence, half- 
trained men have to be sent into the field and thousands 
of needless casualties incurred as a consequence of their 
individual inefficiency. 

It has already been pointed out that the problem of 
the Infantry attack was identical in the old Smooth- 
bore days with that which confronts us still, viz. to 
induce men to get as close to their enemy as possible 
before passing out of their leader’s control and opening 
fire on their own account. 

In detail it was solved then as it is now — some- 
times one formation met the emergency, sometimes 
another; but the old view of the matter was, that 
the leader by the nature of the case, could be the only 
judge of which particular formation would best suit 
the immediate need ; hence implicit obedience was 
demanded to his order,” and the responsibility for 
the order ” itself rested on the Commander. 

Starting from this point of view, the drill-book con- 
tained only rules for the execution of certain manoeuvres, 
but gave no instructions as to the application of these 
movements in the field. All such advice was circulated 

^ See War and the WorWs Li/e, by the Author. 
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in more or less secret instructions issued to the seyeral 
ranks, and the troops grew into the spirit of them through 
practice in drills and mancBuyres. 

In War this answered well enough, for a man selected 
for promotion for good conduct in face of the enemy had 
generally intelligence enough to appreciate his new point 
of view quickly. But in peace, where promotion went by 
seniority, the practice was fatal, for as men grew up to a 
certain routine, their brains became atrophied by disuse, 
and when placed in positions of responsibility they 
proved entirely incapable of grappling with their diffi- 
culties. 

A further weakness lay in the fact that up to the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, Line troops had been kept for 
Line fighting only. All skirmishing and outpost duties 
had been performed by irregular troops called “ Brei- 
schaaren,” enlisted, for the duration of the^ War 
from aU the most uncontrollable natures in the country ; 
men who loved fighting for fighting’s sake and the 
propects of loot, — ^by robbing the dead and dying too 
frequently, — ^that War brought in its train. These 
men had unwritten Light Infantry traditions of their 
own, which disappeared on their disbandment, and 
though all troops picked up hints from their experi- 
ence, and passed them on to the recruits round the 
guard-roomfire — ^by no means the worst way of imparting 
information — ^these points were forgotten as the war- 
seasoned men passed away, and few of the younger men 
or officers after twenty years of peace had any practical 
knowledge of them at all. 

This was by far the gravest source of weakness in 
the whole Prussian Army. It was not the direct and 
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positive duty of any one rank to teach, intellectually the 
ranks beneath, tbem. Hence no one ever learnt anything 
thoroughly, for it is only by teaching others that the 
average mind ever finds out its own weak places. 

The want of the old “ Freischaaren/’ however, soon 
made itself felt even in peace time, and as the news of 
British experiences against the revolted colonists in North 
America filtered over to Prussia, through Hessians, 
Hanoverians, and soldiers of fortune generally, at- 
tempts were made to create the nucleus of a permanent 
substitute for them, and the plan adopted was practi- 
cally identical with our own. 

The “ musketeer ” battalions threw off ‘‘ light ’’ 
companies specially trained to Light Infantry service ; 
these being armed with the lighter musket known all 
over Europe as the “ Fusil ” were called Fusiliers,” 
and their value being much appreciated, whenever a 
brigade was put together, the “ Fusileer companies” were 
grouped tmder one commander, and presently became 
a “ battalion,” with its own distinctive drill and uniform. 
This is a universal phenomenon which has always 
repeated itself, and originates from the instinct in every 
unit to become self-supporting. Thus Grenadiers grew 
from the men picked for strength and gallantry who were 
needed to precede assaulting columns in the Netherlands. 
Battalion guns have grown into ‘‘ Batteries ” — and 
“ Maxims ” have taken their place in the battalion. 
Mounted Infantry have grown in the same way, and 
doubtless each fresh need will be met by the same natural 
and normal growth, in spite of the outcry invariably 
raised that such a procedure ruins the parent stem 
from which the growth originally springs. 
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jThe Fusilier battalions, having thus evolved into dis- 
tinct units, the need for light troops was again felt by 
the musketeers, and met in Prussia in rather an extra- 
ordinary way. 

The Prussians, like all other European races, had 
retained the three ranks for Line formations long after 
aU need for the third one had disappeared, if, in fact, 
it had ever existed. Actually all experienced men in 
every Army had condemned it as both useless and even 
dangerous, for once the first volley had been fiuced, no- 
thing would induce troops under fire to conform to the 
regulations, which laid down that the front rank after 
standing up to load, as of course it had to do, should 
drop on the knee before firing again. The men simply 
would not conform to the order, and as the muskets were 
not long enough for the three ranks to fire all three 
standing, the rear rank either stood idle in well-drilled 
troops, or fired wildly in the air to keep up their spirits, 
in badly trained units. 

An attempt was made to stop this practice by order- 
ing the rear rank to load for the middle rank, exchang- 
ing muskets at every shot, but again the order came into 
direct conflict with human nature, and lapsed into a 
dead letter — for nothing would induce a trained soldier 
to part with his trusted weapon, and also nothing would 
induce any soldier to fire off a musket which he had not 
loaded himself — a feeling which any one who has ever 
fired off a double charge can easily understand. 

To make some use of this otherwise useless rank, 
some local commanders hit on the idea of employing its 
members as skirmishers, and this was the origin of the 
celebrated Schiitzen Zug ’’ or “ skirnoishing division 
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of tlie Prussian Company column, with all the compli- 
cated drill which its retention for so long involved. The 
practice soon became general, and rifled carbines were 
issued in certain proportions to the picked men of 
the third rank who were specially trained at target 

practice. 

Covered by this screen of light troops it was evident 
to the Line battalions that their Commander was in a 
position to consider his decisions, and hence had a 
right to exact their due execution. As long as the 
sldrmishers were working in front of them, men might 
be falling all around them, but it was obvious that the 
time for their independent action had not arrived, and 
all they had to do for the moment was to assist their 
leader, by prompt obedience to his orders, to place them 
in the best possible position to use their fire-power 
to the fullest possible extent. 

Hence there was a clearly apparent justification 
for the obedience and accuracy of movement exacted 
from them, and if, in fact, some of the movements 
practised in peace seemed of little practical use in War, 
these were retained because the experience of the leaders 
had taught them all that, with the material at their dis- 
posal, the constant practice of intricate movements was 
the best means of ensuring that simple ones would be 
executed under fire. 

This was an empirical conclusion, in fact, but one 
which is nevertheless psychologically correct, for the 
ceaseless repetition of the same routine dulls the intel- 
lect of the men after a time, and renders them more 
liable to panic reaction when confusion sets in, than 
is the case when the men have been taught to keep alert, 
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and always learning something, by the practice of com- 
plicated manoeuvres. 

In fact, in War, nothing complicated ever was at- 
tempted, and the utmost demanded from the men was an 
accurate deployment and a steady advance in line or 
in echelon in quick time (108 paces to the minute) until 
fire had to be opened, when, except against half-beaten 
troops, no one ever expected the men to go forward 
again without the impulse of fresh reinforcements from 
behind. The final stage of every attack was then 
precisely what it is now, (and must always remain, 
whatever drill books may prescribe,) a wild surging rush 
forward, ofl&cers leading, men of different units inter- 
mingled, and nobody troubling at all about dressing the 
ranks. 

In principle, the halt to fire was delayed as long as 
possible ; in peace it generally began at 200 yards, at 
which distance about 50 per cent, of the bullets might 
be counted on to take effect on a six foot target, but in 
War, the 200 yards often became 600 and even 800, 
according to the relative quality of the opposing troops, 
so that as a rule a special order was issued to the effect 
that those Commanders of regiments would most re- 
commend themselves to the King who marched boldly 
on the enemy with “ shouldered arms.” It was never 
intended or expected that it either would or could be 
literally obeyed, but it was meant to strengthen the 
authority of the leader over hismen, and to justify his 
insistence on the very utmost they could stand before 
opening fire. 

When that fixe of the Prussian Infantry began it 
was truly an appalling thing, as the casualty lists of 
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tlxeir enemies show — for thanks to their ceaseless 
drilling, even as late as .1806, the Prussians went into 
action with a superiority over the French, in their rate 
of fire, quite as marked as that which the breechloader 
secured for them over the Austrians in 1866 ; and it was 
no fault of the men in the ranks that this advantage 
was not employed to greater profit. 

As above pointed out, the essence of the old Line ” 
attack lay in the weight of metal thrown per unit of 
time, which again depended on the skill of the men 
and the utilization of every musket in the firing hne. 
If ah went well then the fire of the line swept away the 
enemy like a veritable scjrfche of death, and in propor- 
tion as this ideal was attained, the need of reserves 
was reduced to the minimum, and indeed, as many of 
our battles in India proved,^ no reserves of Infantry at 
all were necessary. Hence there were no following lines 
to act as stop-butts for the enemy’s “ overs,” and 
no lives were uselessly wasted, as is the case where 
heavy masses of men have to be kept at hand under 
a fire, they can do nothing to diminish, waiting for 
contingencies which may never arise. This forms 
the justification for the statement, that the old “ line 
tactics constituted, in fact, the most economic invest- 

^ It is Tiniiecessary to dwell on the exploits of the British Line 
in the Peninsula— where, in fact, two Lmes generaUy sufficed— but 
it is often forgotten that in India, against enemies as well armed 
and quite as well drilled as any French troops we ewer encountered ; 
Lord Lake, who learnt his earliest lessons in the Seven Years 
War, was at this very time demonstrating the fundamental strength 
of this idea. Thus at the battle of Delhi he attacked in a single 
deployed line of battalions, his only reserve being in Cavalry, which 
had' already charged home three times that day — see also Laswan—- 
and in later days. Sir Charles IJTapier at Miani and Hyderabad, to 
mention only the first examples that occur to me. 
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ment of their soldiers’ lives that Commanders could 
possibly make. 

The point will become clearer as we deal with the 
French Army in the following chapter. 


CHAPTEE II 

The Eeench Aemy before Jeha 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, the era of 
military reform in France dates from the Battle of 
Eoszbach, where, owing to their general slowness and 
want of manoeuvring power, the French Army was sur- 
prised on the march and ridden over with a catastrophic 
violence which has no parallel in history. Four-fifths 
of their previous experience having been gathered in the 
protracted wars in the Netherlands and on the Upper 
Ehine in the attack of fortresses and field entrench- 
ments, the idea of the “ assaulting column,” not ‘‘ fire 
power ” lay at the root of their tactical reasoning. 
The connexion is well worth establishing, for in both 
cases there is always ample time for the columns to 
get into position, and though the success of the assault 
is of course only the consequence of a fire superiority 
previously acquired, this acquisition was always an 
entirely separate operation due to the combined action 
of AjtiUeryand Engineers, with wHch the Infantry had 
no concern. But their intrusion into the rolling plains of 
Northern Germany brought them face to face with 
entirely novel conditions, and the working brains of the 
Army— the ofi&cers drawn from the ‘‘petit noblesse,” 
the backbone and soul of the whole organization, were 

31 
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quick to see that mobility and precision were the whole 
essence of their future existence. 

There followed, as usual, a thirty year struggle, the 
Hfetime of a whole military generation, to carry these 
new ideas into execution, and only in 1791 was a regu- 
lation finally approved, so supple and sufficient that it 
lasted, almost without appreciable alteration, all through 
the Wars of the Revolution and Napoleon’s time until 
1822 ; indeed, much of its spirit remains in the Infantry 
Manual of the present day.^ 

It is the custom to picture the old Royal Army of 
France as an efiete monarchical institution which did 
not survive the birth throes of the new dispensation, 
but, in fact, nothing could weU be more diametricaly 
opposed to the truth; it was the conservative spirit 
innate in all sound military institutions that absorbed 
the successive concussions of the social cataclysm, and 
though shakenandmodifiedintheprocess,the Army never- 
theless emerged with sufficient vitality and cohesion to 
form the fulcrum for all subsequent and enduringreforms. 

For generations the Army had been the sole career 
open to the younger sons of the nobility, men whose 
relative poverty kept them away from the corrupting 
atmosphere of a decidedly dissolute court, and compelled 
them to throw themselves heart and soul into theirwork, 
for there was nothing else to occupy their minds. This 
kind of service always brings its own reward, in the 

^ The dates of the several provisional regulations for Infantry 
issued by the French War Office were : 1750, ’63, ’54, ’55, ’64, ’66, 
’69, ’74, ’75, ’76, — 1788, 1791 — of these the draft of 64, drawn up 
by Marshal de Broglie, has been the model for all its successors, 
CoLm, p. xii. 
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abiding love and affection of one’s men ; and when the 
storm came the great majority of the French Eegiments 
stood firm against all temptations, and carried out their 
duties of repression and conciliation with a tact and 
temper beyond all praise. 

There were exceptions, of course, but the fact remains 
that when Koyalty was finally abolished, and by law, 
all commissions lapsed, the men almost invariably re- 
elected their officers, and supported them against all 
the accusations and intrigues of the representatives 
of the people.” 

It was on these men that the task devolved of break- 
ing into shape the countless recruits, and drilling the 
swarms of volunteers, attracted to the colours by the pres- 
sure of starvation ; and how well they did their work is 
shown by the fact that already at Jemappes in 179JI 
i.e., when the average service could hardly have ex- 
ceeded six months — so numerous had been the deser- 
tions at first — these volunteer battalions, officered by 
civilians, only drilled by regulars, advanced in line of 
columns to within 400 yards of the muzzles of forty 
guns, and then deployed into line “ as steadily as in 

peace time.”^ 

But though they “ deployed as steadily ” they did 
not in fact continue their advance in line with the same 
steadiness, but “ broke back ” under a punishment, in 
face of which the twenty years’ service men of their 
opponents would have hardly winced. Hence a double 
reason for the line of small handy columns— in general, 
battalion columns of ^bout 500 men — arose. A broken 
attack breaking back on the front of a deployed line 
^ jSa BataiUe <le Jemaf^es, La JonquUre, p. 168. 

■ ■ n 
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would have carried the latter away in their flight — 
hence wide intervals had to be kept to allow the debris 
of defeat to get out of the way, and when that debris 
had cleared the front, the enemy in pursuit was close 
upon the heads of the columns who now found it too 
late to deploy ; and as they had to go on, the columns 
attacked as they stood, with the bayonet, because they 
could do nothing else. 

It must also be remembered that unlike the Prussians 
during the Seven Years’ War, the French were at first 
markedly inferior in the Cavalry Arm, and hence were 
compelled to move in formations which could readily 
adapt themselves to the needs of a Cavalry charge. 

From our own experience since 1870, it is easy to 
judge that the reformers of the drill-books met with a 
most determined resistance from the old school, all the 
more obstinate, indeed, because these men took their 
business more seriously than was the custom in our 
own service forty years ago. Civilians also took part 
in the struggle, and countless pamphlets were issued 
criticising each fresh tentative regulation or amendment, 
quite in the modern style. These latter being widely 
circulated, passed over into foreign countries,, and the 
councils of the authorities remaining confidential, an 
entirely false view of French tactical thought was formed, 
which appeared to derive confirmation from what their 
adversaries actually saw of French methods during the 
first few years of the Bevolutionary Wars. 

With the light recent publications' have shed on the 
subject, it is easy to see how the widespread misunder- 
standings underlying contemporary tactical criticism 
arose. 
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We now know tkat the French Generals endeavoured 
to fight their early battles almost entirely on the Prussian 
lines. They covered their front with light troops, (the 
“voltigeurs,”) exactly as Frederick the Great had covered 
his advance with his Freischaaren,’’ and as we always 
did with our own light ” companies. But the manoeu- 
vring power of their short service troops being much 
below that of their long service opponents, and the 
ground generally being more broken, they worked in 
lines of small columns to a greater extent, and often 
postponed deployment until it was absolutely forced 
upon them by the enemy’s round shot, when it was very 
rarely made with the same precision as on a peace parade, 
though on occasion, no doubt, this may have occurred. 
Seen from the front, these compulsory deployments, 
or even the advances of half-drilled trops in Line, must 
have appeared very ragged indeed to men accustomed 
to the punctilious and stately advance of their own much 
steadier troops,^ and the observers, with their minds 
already full of the theories of the French pamphleteers 
advocating the advance ‘‘ en debandade ” and the ad- 
vantages of the “ ordre profonde ” or columns as better 
suited to the irresistible elan of their countrymen, natxir- 
ally jumped to the conclusion that these ragged attacks 
were intentional, not forced upon them by pressure of 
circumstances, and that the secret of French victories 
was to be found in the new form which the Revolution, 
with its hatred of order and control, had devised. 

1 A curious illustration of this opinion is afforded by_ a recent 
account of the French view of the attack of the XI Prussian Corps 
from Gunstett across the meadows towards the Niederwald in the 
Battle of Woerth (August 6, 1870), which is given in Kunss^p. 62. Fart 

13 , 
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The real truth, however, is that the French deplored 
this absence of steadiness as much as we or the Prussians 
would have done in their place, and whilst the junior 
ranks and progressives ’’ of all Armies were ceaselessly 
bombarding their War Offices with proposal for upsetting 
the old and tried system of the Frederickan Line, the 
French were straining every nerve to get their men 
steady enough to preserve order under fire, and in the 
meanwhile, since they had to fight as best they could, 
their officers were learning to grapple with their difficul- 
ties and evolving a system which enabled them to fight 
to the best advantage, no matter in what groimd they 
might happen to find themselves. 

They did not abandon the attack by whole Divisions 
in Line or echelon, because such movements were vicious 
in principle, (which of course they never were, or can be,) 
but because in the first place their Leaders lacked the 
requisite experience to lead such ‘‘ Lines ” when the 
opportumty occurred ; and in the second place, because 
the policy which dictated their strategy and in turn its 
methods, rarely threw them into country in which such 
attacks would have been practical, and where, in fact, we 
or the Prussians, would equally have been compelled to 
modify our own procedure, as, indeed, we often did in 
the spurs and mountainous country of the Peninsula. 

Generally, by the time hTapoleon began his career, 
the French Infantry had learnt to rely upon itself 
anywhere, to fight as skirmishers when they had to, or 
in Line where and whenever they could, and to man- 

o^vre mth celerity in every situation, whereas the junior 

officers in the ranks of their opponents, who had never 
seen %hting of the intensity of that of the Seven 
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Years’ War, failed to understand the necessity ^ for the 
severe training their more experienced seniors imposed 
upon them. Thus in 1791 they lost confidence in their 
own methods, and when defeat came upon them, were 
only too ready to throw the blame on the system which 
they did not understand, rather than on the failure 
of the strategic methods imposed upon them by their 
adherence to a system of recruiting which social 
changes was rapidly making obsolete. 

True Line tactics in those days, when it took two 
years to fit a soldier for the performance of his duties 
in the ranks, were only possible for long service Armies 
of specialists.^ As soon as circumstances compelled 
nations to fight with short service levies a more elastic 
system had to be improvised, not that such systems were 
theoretically better, but because they alone were practic- 
able. 

At the outbreak of the Ee volution the Army num- 
bered 79 French and 23 Foreign Infantry Eegiments ; 
12 battalions of Chasseurs, 7 Artillery Regiments, 26 
Regiments of Heavy Cavalry, 18 Dragoons, 6 of Hussars, 
and 12 of Chasseurs a cheval (Mounted Light Infantry), 
totalling in all 175,000 men. Behind them stood a mih 
itia of 55,000 to 70,000 men, and, as a kind of reservoir 
upon which to draw, 2,571,700 “ National Guards,” 
without any organization or even arms, who in obedi- 
ence to a proclamation had enrolled themselves volun- 
tarily, to escape the danger of being forcibly pressed for 

1 Compare above, p. 26, chap. I. The new system ended by 
concentrating 70,000 men to the mile of front, that is to say, that 
though not more than 5,, 000 men could find useful employment for 
their muskets on that front, 65,000 men cumbered the ground 
behind as stop butts for the enemy’s “ overs.” 
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tte front. Here and there a few battalions had organ- 
ized themselves to protect their own property from the 
violence of the mob, and these organizations, accordina- 
to TH^bault, became fairly efficient units, and formed 
useful schools of arms, from which later many good 
officers were derived. 

A proposal to introduce a stringent law of com- 
pulsory service had been rejected by a large majority 
of the Chambers, as out of harmony with the princi- 
ples for which the Eevolution was contending ; hence, 
when in 1791 the War clouds burst over it, the 
Government of the moment had to help itself by a 
series of expedients from day to day. 

Though, as pointed out above, the Regiments as a 
whole stood firm in their allegiance to the country, 
each Regiment had to undergo a little revolution within 
itself to adapt itself to its new situation, and, meedless 
to say, these readjustments were not carried out with- 
out much suffering and many instances of personal 
hardships ; yet about two-thirds of the whole seem to 
have held together and formed a sufficiently strong 
nucleus to digest their new recruits. 

These, however, were at first difficult to find, for in- 
stead of expanding existing “ cadres ” in a normal man- 
ner, the Assembly decreed in July, 1791, the formation 
of 169 Volunteer battahons, recruited from the enrolled 
National Guards. This decree was received with 
enthusiasm in Paris, and in a few days no less than three 
battalions were formed, but there the enthusiasm began 
to flicker out, and by September 25 only sixty were 
available for service, and very few of these appear to 
have reached the front. These men, however, were only 
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caUed upon to serve for the “ Campaign J 

ing to tL custom of the period was held ^ terminate, 

qSte irrespective of the enemy’s ideas on December , 
and as they also received whilst enrolled a 
Tpay than the Line, the latter ther^fje^Je- 

prived of their supply of recruits and dwindled a y 


"^S’confusion and want of discipline in this first levy 
were quite appalling. The Generals at the front were 
bud in their dLunciation of these armed bandit^ ho 
robbed the inhabitants of their o^ country, and set 
the worst kind of examples to the Eegular troops, and 

they clamoured for their withdrawal and 
troops of the Line. But the Committee of Public Safety 
saw in their unanimity, a subtle design against the 
Kevolution, and instead of stemming the evil, aggravated 
it by decreeing the formation of a further 45 battalions, 
additional to the original 169, only 60 of which were in 
actual existence (May 5, 1792), all of the 214 


brought up to a strength of 800 men. , i rro nnn 

On June 1, 1792, the Eegular Army numbered 178, UW 

men, of whom 90,000 stood in face of the enemy. Ut 
the Volunteers there appear to have been altogether 
84,000 under arms, but these were the best, who had 
resisted the temptations to desert, or haying tried the 
remedy, had found it worse than the disease and re- 
turned to the colours, resigned to make the best of things. 
But these numbers were entirely inadequate to confront 
the gathering hosts of the Coalition, and on July 11 the 
celebrated declaration, “ La patrie en danger, was 
issued, which called upon all men of an age to bear arms 
to consider themselves “ mobilized,” and to chose from 
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their own districts those men who were to march first 
against the enemy. 

These men were no longer to be known as “ Volun- 
teers but were designated “ Federes,” because the 
battalions in which they were to march had no longer 
any territorial comiexion, but were put together from 
several departments, and were destined to recruit the 
Line, the Volunteers already at the front, and complete 
those units most advanced in formation, etc. A number 
of “Free Companies” of Chasseurs were also to be formed. 

The result, however, was disappointing. Up to Sep- 
tember 20 this proclamation brought in only CO 000 
men, of whom not half reached the front, barely .siiffi- 
cient to make good the ordinary wastage. Yet it was 
with troops formed under such dispiriting conditions 
that Dumouriez won the Battle of Jemappes— -and the 
reason is not far to seek— only the best had survived 
their ordeals and reached the front. 

In face of this state of affairs, and the addition of 
Great Britain to the ranks of their enemies, the National 
Convention was compelled to abandon the idea of 
Voluntary service, and on February 20, 1793, it decreed 
a compulsory levy of 300,000 men, distributed over the 
several communes, each of which was to issue an 
appeal for men to make up its quota, and if in three 
days the number was incomplete, the balance was to be 
made good by recourse to the ballot urn. 

^ All unmarried National Guards between the ages of 
eighteen and forty were held liable for service. 

At the same time, to put an end to the friction which 
had existed between the soldiers of the Regular Army 
and the Volunteers, the old white coat was taken away 
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from the former, all alike were compelled to wear the 

dark blue of the National Guard, and a new unit was 

* 

instituted, the demi brigade,” which consisted of a 
regular battalion, and one or two Volunteer battalions, 
both retaining their own special peculiarities, other 
than the colour of their coats. 

Yet the French Army survived even this extraordinary 
measure, and it was with troops brigaded together in 
this wise that Napoleon won his victories in Italy in 
1796 — ^for the order by which the final ‘‘ amalgam,” as 
it was caUed, of Line and Volunteers, by which the 
latter were finally absorbed into the Line, only reached 
the Army of Italy a few days before he assumed the 
command, and was put into execution during the course 
of the campaign. 

This, however, in anticipation, and in the meanwhile 
French recruiting had many vicissitudes to endure. The 
proclamation was meeting with little success, when the 
news of Dumourriez’s defeat at Neerwinden (March 
18, 1793), was received, and a perfect panic of terror 
seized the Nation. The Committee of Public Safety ” 
was elected, and forthwith proceeded to most drastic 
steps. Decree after decree was issued, each wilder than 
the other, until, on March 23, Barere’s suggestions be- 
came law^ and hundreds of thousands of men were 
driven to arms and despatched towards the frontier. 

^ The preamble o£ the celebrated decree of August 23, 1703, 
drawn up by Barere, is as follows : — 

“ Jusqu’au moment on les ennemis auront ete chasscvS du terri- 
toire de la Republique, tons les^ Brancais sont en requisition per- 
manente pour le service des armees — Les jeimes gens iront au com- 
bat \ les hommes mariea forgeront les armes et transporteront les 
subsistances ; les femmes feront des tentes, des habits, et serviront 
dans les hopitaux ; les enfants mettront le vieux linge en charpie ; 
les vieiUards se feront 'porter stir les places puhliques pour exciter le 
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The internal paralysation of France was now complete, 
for these men rohbed and plundered wherever they 
appeared, and deserted by tens of thousands. In a few 
months the desolation of the country was so complete 
that absolutely no other refuge for a man remained, 
where he could be reasonably secure against denunciation 
and hunger, except at the front. Then the tide turned 
and the Army began to receive a healthier and better 
type of recruit, men who having had their fill of free- 
dom, recognized at last the value of discipline and order, 
and henceforward submitted with reasonable willing- 
ness to necessary restraint. 

As the period of extreme terror and tension relaxed, 
the defects in the drafting of this decree of 1793 became 
more and more evident, and the whole subject of Army 
Eeform occupied again and again the attention of the 

courage des guerriers, la hain© des rois et le devouement de la 
Republique Les maisons nationales seront convertis en casernes ; 
la sol des caves sera lessiv6 pour en extraire le salpetre, etc., etc., 
and articles 8, 9, laid down, Nul ne pourra se faire remplacer dans le 
service pour lequel il sera requis ; les fonctionaires publics reste— 
ront a leur postes— ia Levee sera generale, les citoyens non marids 
ou veufs sans enfants de 18 25 marcherent les premiere,” but nothing 
is said as to when they return. Assuming, however, that the pop- 
ulation of Rrance at that date was in round numbers 30,000,000, 
then the annual contingent would be 300,000 men, of whom 200,000 
would be physically fit to bear arms. If the duration of service 
be taken as from 18 to 60 years of age, then, in a population whoso 
average death rate would be, say, 40 per thousand, the normal 
death rate of healthy males between these ages would not exceed 
15 per thousand. That is to say, there should have been 
in France about 6 million men available to answer this 
appeal. Actually it appears that on January 1, 1794, not more 
than 770,000 were present under arms, and there was one ojfficial 
at home for every two soldiers at the front. The estimates for 1793, 
which were, in fact, largely exceeded, make the average cost of 
these soldiers 1,800 francs, an enormous figure for those days, prin- 
cipally accounted for by cost of new arms and equipment and 
leakage. 
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succeeding Governments, until finally the whole was 
recast and submitted to the Council of Five Hundred 
by General Jouxdan, and it was finally decreed 
(September 6, 1798) that every Frenchman was liable 
to military service from his twentieth to twenty-fifth 
year, and to the men thus liable the term defenseurs 
consents ” is applied for the first time. 

How many of these men were to be called out and for 
how long depended on circumstances — whether the coun- 
try was at War or not. There was no fixed term of service 
qualifying for dismissal to the Eeserves ; apparently no 
intention of forming any, and since for the next seventeen 
years the country was never at peace for more than three 
consecutive years, it would seem that the term of ser- 
vice was practically fixed by the man’s ability to bear 
arms, and by nothing else. As the actual deaths dur- 
ing these years actually exceeded one million, though 
by how many it is impossible to state, it is evident that 
even a moderate rate of invaliding would have barely 
kept pace with the supply. It will be seen that this 
law permitted no exemption except from physical causes, 
and its operation pressed so intolerably upon the people 
in their shattered condition, that in the following year 
(1800) the provision of a paid substitute was sanctioned, 
and continued in force untU 1870, when it proved one of 
the principal causes of the French downfall, as in practice 
it aUowed the bulk of the middle classes to escape ser- 
vice, thus throwing the burden of defence on the upper 
and lower, “ the froth and the dregs,” to use an expres- 
sion often applied to it by the opponents of the system. 

In the space at my disposal it is utterly impossible 
to convey any adequate picture of the Administrative 
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work whicli fell upon the French War Office during this 
period in which Minister after Minister succeeded one 
another in rapid succession, and only Carnot, a Captain 
of Engineers, remained permanent. 

I have alluded above to the creation of the Demi 
brigades ” and the “ Amalgams ” in which Eegulars, 
and Volunteers were brigaded side by side, and ulti- 
mately fused altogether. Each of these steps entailed 
the disruption of hundreds of Volunteer units, and the 
absorption of thousands of officers, who, it is hardly 
necessary to add, resented their supersession or removal, 
almost in proportion to their original unfitness for their 
posts. But the step gave the authorities the much- 
needed power of selection, which they seem to have 
exercised with considerable discretion, judging from the 
uniform excellence of the commanders whom Napoleon 
took over when he became Emperor. Theirs was, indeed, 
a case of the “ survival of the fittest ” in a terribly hard 
school of selection, for not only had they been compelled 
to justify themselves by their acts in the face of the 
enemy, but to maintain control over their men, in spite 
of all risks of secret denunciation and political animosity. 

Only born leaders of men could have survived such 
an ordeal. They may have been, indeed they often 
were, illiterate, rapacious, jealous and vindictive, but 
they all possessed that power which defies all examina- 
tions to elicit, viz., the power to get the last ounce of 
exertion and self-sacrifice out of the men under them, 
without recourse to legal formalities, or the application 
of authorized force. 

In a word, they were “ crowd leaders,” men who knew 
instinctively in each successive rank how to keep the 
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dominant sentiment of the mass upon their side. When, 
for instance, at a later period Napoleon kept a whole 
Hussar brigade out under a heavy artiUery fire as a 
punishment for unsteadiness in a previous action, he 
knew he was safe in doing so, because the majority of 
the Army strongly disapproved of cowardice under fire. 
But he would have been quite powerless to compel the 
same Hussars to groom their horses up to the Prussian 
standard, because the whole weight of opinion in the 
Service was against such a practice, and this tendency ran 
through every grade of the whole Army and in itself 
constituted a moral factor sufiicient to account almost 
entirely for its numerous successes. 

In long service Armies, trained in peace time, this 

art of command ” is generally absent, for nothing ever 
occurs to compel a young officer to exert the spark of it 
which in varying degrees we all possess. In a wise system 
of training things would be so arranged that such oppor- 
tunities would have to be faced, but this is difficult, as 
they are always unpopular to all except the elect,’" 
who rejoice in them. Still in our own case, with the facil- 
ities our Territorial system presents, it would be easy to 
arrange for such an interchange of officers from time to 
time amongst the several battalions, that all should 
find an opportunity of learning how to enforce obedi- 
ence without recourse to authority, and in that way 
we might find a comfensation for many defects in our 
organization when it is compared with the machine-like 
exactitude of other nations. 

It was out , of these difficult circumstances by which 
the French officers were surrounded that the system 
of decentralization of command which led to the forma- 
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tion, first, of the “ Division,” ultimately to that of the 
“ Army Corps ” developed. 

Since without ingrained respect for the “rank” 
mutual personal knowledge between men and ofiicers 
was the only bond which could be relied upon, it 
became the custom to keep the General who had won 
the confidence of his men at the head of the same units 
as long as possible, and then to give him the freest 
possible band in their command. It had, of course, long 
been the practice to place Generals at the heads of detach- 
ments of the three Arms, which were, in fact. Corps, 
but these detachments were only formed ad hoc, and 
generally melted away into the Army when they rejoined 
Headquarters. There was no distinct bond of con- 
nexion between the units and their Commander, and 
above all, no staff mechanism for the circulation of orders 
to units. During the early years of the Revolutionary 
Wars, when an Austrian General wished to order an 
operation, he had to write, or cause to be written by his 
clerks, separate orders in detail to each of the units 
in his command, a process in which so much time was 
lost that the orders almost invariably arrived too late.i 

The French Corps Commander had merely to send 
an order to each of his three or four units, who then 
passed on the essential portion of each to the Brigades, 
and so forth, according to the system of the present day, 
and in this lay the chief secret of their superior mobility. 
There is notWg to show that a Prussian or Austrian 
battalion could not march as fast and as far along a 
high road as a French one — ^indeed, the presumption is 

^ See two complaints, one by Beaulieu in 1796, the other by Mack 
in 1806, both clamouring for more clerks in the Austrian K,A, 
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that both in physique and in training the latter were 
inferior to the longer service men of other nations ; 
but the fact remains that, whereas French Army Corps 
could average twenty miles a day and could be pushed 
to thirty-five, their enemies, owing to this vicious want 
of system in the circulation of orders, could rarely manage 
ten miles a day, and often fell as low as six and seven . 

This was the essential secret of French mobility on 
which in turn Napoleon’s strategy depended, and in 
no campaign is its advantage more apparent than in 
the one under consideration, for had the French averaged 
five miles a day less^ the whole comhination of Jena 

would have heen impossible. 

Lastly, we must call attention to an innovation in 
the conduct of War, due to Carnot’s genius, which though 
in advance of the means at his disposal, formed the 
stepping-stone for Napoleon’s progress. We have seen 
that it had been the custom to form detachments of 
all arms for special missions in all countries, but it 
had never occurred to any one to use these detachments 
in combination for a special offensive. When, for in- 
stance, Frederick the Great projected an offensive, he 
united his whole Army for the purpose, only leaving 
behind such detachments as were necessary for purely 
defensive purposes— they might within their own sphere 
operate offensively — for the attack was generally ad- 
mitted as the soundest form of defence — but their move- 
ment was never combined with the main Army on an 
ulterior objective. 

Carnot initiated the idea of combining the operations 
of several Armies, two or more, in an advance on a 
single objective, such as Yienna in 1796, in which the 
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Annies of Jouxdan from the lower Ehine, of Moreau 
from the middle Rhine, and of Napoleon in Italy were all 
directed upon Vienna. As already stated, the idea was 
beyond the means of execution available— wireless 
telegraphy alone would have justified the risk — ^but it 
formed the point of departure for Napoleon’s principle 
of combining his Army Corps upon the battlefield to 
which all his subsequent successes were due. 

It is now time to turn to the specific development of 
the latter’s methods and to trace step by step how these 
evolved themselves into a definite system, the essence 
of which was, that no matter what the enemy did, or did 
not do, Napoleon was certain to unite a numerical 
superiority against him. 

In his Mducation Militaire de Napoleon, Capt. Colin 
of the French General Staff has traced for us the gradual 
evolution of Napoleon’s executive talent up to the 
Campaign of 1796, showing us the books he read and the 
type of mind with which he was brought into contact. 
Col. Camon of the French Engineers has given us an 
admirable study of the spirit of the Emperor’s Cam- 
paigns as derived from his own orders and correspond- 
ence ; and we have in addition the admirable investi- 
gations of General Bonnal and General Foch, all from 
the standpoint of modern criticism, and based on the 
material found in the Archives of the French War 
Ministry. 

These studies throw an entirely new light on the 
working of Napoleon’s mind from day to day, and more 
especially enable us , to discount the “ evidential ” 
value of his own Memoirs written at St. Helena, also 
those of his Marshals and other contemporaries. 
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We no longer see Hm making plans, of campaign 
complete to the smallest detail, far in advance of events, 
for we are now able to follow him from day to day, 
with a great objective undeniably before him, but work- 
ing for it by fresh resolutions conceived from hour to 
hour, as the reports of the enemy’s movements came 
to hand ; and meeting each emergency as it arose with 
an intuitive perception which at times seems little short 

of miraculous. 

In his first Italian Campaigns we find him still practis- 
ing the precepts of his masters, which were indeed time- 
honoured and accepted by all his contemporaries in 
theory ; but whereas they were tied and bound by 
practical considerations of supply and responsibility, 
he was relatively free from these restrictions. Hence he 
was able to apply them with a vigour and boldness to 
which the eighteenth century could afford no parallel. 
Concentration on the decisive point was no novelty ; 
every other General of the period would gladly have 
anticipated his example had they been able to do so, 
but because of the utter want of system for circulating 
information and orders which prevailed in their armies, 
Napoleon’s concentration was always finished first. 

Nor was there a General in Europe who was not eq[ually 
well aware of the advantage to be gained by threatening 
an enemy’s communications ; most of them knew only 
too well from bitter experience how fatally demoralizing 
to the' troops was the mere rumour of danger to their 
lines of supply and retreat ; but they knew, as practical 
men, that the threat at their enemy’s communication 
involved the exposure of their own, and that as opposed 
to Napoleon they had the most to lose. 

E 
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For the French had been forced by circumstances to 
learn to do without luxuries, and dragged no intermin- 
able train behind them. If the enemy captured their 
bivouac grounds, they were no better off than before, 
for the Republican troops left no supplies behind them, 
whereas if their enemy succeeded in manoeuvring them 
out of their positions, it was in practice impossible to 
prevent their finding food, arms, equipment and am- 
munition. If they failed in their undertakings, they 
had an outraged King and Cabinet to face and an estab- 
lished position to lose. If Napoleon failed he risked 
only his head, and heads sat lightly on French shoulders 
during those first terrible years. 

The conditions, therefore, were quite unequal, and it 
needed only audacity and the driving energy of an 
all-m ost superhuman character to carry the French Army 
to victory. It was this need that Napoleon abundantly 
supplied, but it was a very risky game to play ; and, 
when at Marengo his concentration failed, for the reason 
that he had allowed his enemy time to concentrate first, 
he set his mind to work to find some safer basis for his 
projects, and found it for the moment in the training of 
his Cavalry to form the “ Cavalry Screen.” 

It was in reliance on this system that he entered upon 
the Campaign of Ulm in 1805. Covered by a Cavalry 
screen a couple of days’ march in front of his Infantry 
columns, he adapted his manoeuvres to the movements 
of his enemy quite in the manner of the modern German 
school, whose practice in 1870 shows no advance upon 
his original conception. But Napoleon soon found out 
that though Camalry could observe, it •possessed in itself 
no power to hold ; and it was quickly evident to him 
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that the fresence of an enemy at a given spot on a given 
date was no sure indication of where that enemy might 

happen to he forty -eight hours later. 

The problem is, in fact, insoluble, for only the other 
side can be aware of all the factors which enter into 
the decision, and even then no two minds are likely 
to appreciate these several factors at the same valua- 

The practical solution he ultimately discovered and. 
applied is indicated by his well-known maxim, 

On ne manoeuvre pas qu’autour d’un point fixe , 
and his first employment of this principle will form 
the subject matter of the following pages. 

In forming the “Grand Army’’ at Boulogne and in Hol- 
land during the years 1803-4-5, Napoleon only stereo- 
typed the practice of his predecessors. The amount of 
time devoted to tactical or manoeuvring training was in- 
finitesimal judged by the present standard, but the men 
and officers learnt to know one another and many incom- 
petent persons were weeded out. It was this bond of 
comradeship and the knowledge of the daily incidents 
of war taught by the veterans to the young soldiers 
which constituted the real strength of the Acmy ^for 
in organization as we now know it, it was in a very rudi- 
mentary state indeed. Owing to its having been 
formed primarily for the invasion of England, it possessed 
practically no commissariat trains at all and both the 
Artillery and Cavalry were very short of horses, and 
when the orders to march for the Danube were issued, 
many of the Dragoons started for the front on foot. 
Fortunately for the French the Austrians were in even 
worse case. They had taken the horses from their 
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trains to strengthen their artillery and their Infantry, 
quite unaccustomed to fend for themselves, practically 
starved in the midst of plenty. The French did not.i 

1 See Colin and Alombert, La Grand Armes, 1805, and The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Strategy, by the author, which gives a short precis 
of the above monumental work. 
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Prussian Movements up to Oct. 13. 

The proximate cause of the Campaign of Jena was the 
violation of Hohenzollern territory by Napoleon’s Army 
on the march to Ulm in September 1805. Bernadotte, 
acting under the Emperor’s orders, had suddenly appeared 
before the gates of the little town of Ansbach, an outlying 
portion of the King of Prussia’s dominions, at the head 
of an overwhelming mass of troops, and demanded free 
passage for his columns, on pain of hostilities if his re- 
quest were refused. The weak little garrison, having 
no orders, had no choice, according to the code of the 
day, but to grant this demand to avert the effusion of 

blood. 

This outrage against the Law of Nations was so flagrant 
that the King of Prussia immediately ordered the 
mobilization of his Army, then waited to see what 
would happen. His surprise, and that of his coun- 
cillors, was immense, when, in fact, nothing whatever 
occurred, only the French columns pursued their way 
towards Ulm and ultimately to Vienna, without taking 
the least notice of the tentative threat. To understand 
the situation it must be remembered that under Frederick 
the Great, Prussian mobilization had been worked out 
to the last detail, even as at the present day, and the 

55 
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threat to set this machinery in motion had for years been 
considered as the trump card of diplomacy , for until 
the creation of the Grand Army at Boulogne, no other 
power could approach the celerity with which Prussia 
could bring her forces to a War footing. The King’s 
councillors were so convinced that in face of the threat 
which this mobilization conveyed, the French must 
immediately “climb down,” that they had omitted 
altogether to determine what steps they should take 
in the circumstances which actually ensued, conse- 
quently they were not in the least prepared to take 
advantage of the magnificent opportunity Fortune now 
presented to them, by adding themselves to the ranks 
of Napoleon’s enemies, and boldly falling across the 
communications of his Army with the Rhine. They 
temporized and negotiated, and meanwhile Napoleon 
steadily marched. 

Austria had not precipitated the rupture with France 
without having arranged for the support of the Russians, 
and in order to draw Prussia into the coalition, the 
Emperor of Russia hinaself journeyed to Berhn, where 
supported by the influence of Queen Louise, of never-to- 
be-forgotten memory, he succeeded in persuading the 
King to throw his sword into the scale, should Napoleon 
prove deaf to a final appeal to make peace on the basis 
of the last European settlement at Pressburg. 

This promise of affiance was solenanly sworn by the 
two Monarchs over the grave of Frederick the Great in 
Potsdam on the night of November 2-3 (1805), and an 
ultimatum to this effect was at once prepared by the 
Prussian Government. 

The task of conveying this ultimatum to Napoleon 
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was entrusted to Graf Haugwitz, a typical diplomatist 
of the old school, who bore exactly the same relation 
to the men of the school of Bismarck as a venerable 
county family solicitor bears to the modern railroa 
magnate of America. From his point of view, his young 
Master had been led into a most regrettable scrape by 
his wife and her friends, and it was for him to save as 
much of the estate as possible by making advantageous 
terms with the adversary. Haugwitz knew the might 
of the French military macHne more thoroughly per- 
haps than any other Prussian of his day, and feeling 
perfectly certain that Napoleon must win the coming 
battle in Moravia, he determined to procrastinate until 
after the event, and then see if he could not pick up 
some pieces for his client out of the general destruction 
of Treaties and frontiers, which he shrewdly foresaw 
as the consequences of a French victory. 

He delayed his departure from Berlin till November 14, 
and then journeyed so slowly, making the excuse of ill- 
ness, that he only reached Brunn on November 28, but 
still some days too early to suit his purpose. He certainly 
had an interview with Napoleon on that day (see Corres. 
xi, 9560), but as neither of the two wished to discuss the 
situation until the decision of Arms had been given, no 
serious business appears to have been touched upon, 
and not until after the victory of Austerlitz did the 
diplomatist obtain an opportunity of delivering himself 
of his task. Needless to say, the form in which he 
presented his request was very different from the ulti- 
matum he had been dispatched to convey, and after a 
few interviews with Talleyrand and the Emperor, he 
subscribed on behalf of his Sovereign the most pitiful 
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treaty, from the point of view of national honour, to 
which the sanction of a reigning Monarch at the head 
of an unbeaten Army, burning with the desire to wipe 
out a national disgrace, has ever been appended. 

By this Treaty, dated December 15, 1805, Prussia 
guaranteed to France in advance the terms she meant 
to exact from Austria and Eussia ; she ceded to France 
the principalities of Ansbach, Cleve, Neufchatel and 
Wesel, and in exchange took over from France, as by 
right of conquest, the Kingdom of Hanover, the property 
of the King of England. 

Haugwitz himself seems to have been rather doubtful 
as to the reception this Treaty was likely to obtain in 
Berlin, for instead of despatching it by special courier, 
according to custom in such cases, he decided to be the 
messenger himself, and leaving Vienna on December 17, 
he reached Berlin on Christmas Day. Never was a 
Nation less grateful for a Christmas present. The 
Queen and the Army were furious, and for a moment it 
seemed possible that the whole proceeding would be 
repudiated. But the old diplomatists were still too 
strong, and the clause concerning Hanover having been 
modified so as to conceal “ the act of Treachery ” ^ 
meditated against England by the excuse of taking over 
the Kingdom ‘‘ in Trust for the final settlement on 
the conclusion of a General Peace, the 'Treaty was 
finally ratified, and Haugwitz was sent to Paris to 
obtain the Emperor’s approval to the modification. 

This, however, he very decidedly refused to give, and 

^ This is Clausewitz’s expression. See “ Nachriohten iiber 
Preussen in seiner Groszen Katastrophe,” ^published by the Prussian 
General Staff mKriegsgescMchUichenJSmzelkeite^ No. 10, Berlin, 1888. 
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demanded not only that Hanover should be imme^- 
ately occupied, but that Prussia should also close her 
ports against England, with the result that on June 11 
England formally declared War against Prussia, and 
her ally, Sweden — a small detachment of whose troops 
had held portions of Hanoverian Territory in King 
George’s interest — immediately followed suit. ^ 

Meanwhile, however, Prussia had demobilised her 
Army, but hardly had the troops settled down in their 
normal garrisons, when the French demands became more 
exacting, and Prussia was at length compelled to protest. 

It is the conventional idea that from the first Napoleon 
deliberately planned to drive the latter into War, but 
the evidence hardly seems to bear out this conclusion, 
for his hands were sufficiently full with many internal 
affairs, and for the moment he had nothing to gain by 
hostilities. It seems more probable that he merely 
miscalculated the limits of Prussian endurance, for the 
fact remains that having withdrawn his troops from 
Austria and distributed them in wide cantonments all 
over the South of Germany, where they lived practically 
at free quarters, he left them there in complete repose, 
for not one single order emanated to them from the War 
Office in Paris from the 14th February till September 1, 
1806.^ Nothing could illustrate more emphatically 
the extent to which decentralization of command 
had been carried in the French Army. Yet Prussia 
actually began to mobilize in the first week of August, 
and had approached both Saxony and Hesse-Cassel 
with a view to obtaining alliances, facts which did not 

1 Bonnal, La Manceuvre de Jena, p. 2. Thero is one letter of 
July 11, but of no particular importance. 
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escape the ubiqxdtous eyes of the French Secret Ser- 
vice. 

It would indeed appear that the latter had been too well 
informed from its own standpoint. The public opinion 
of the Prussian masses, as opposed to the Prussian Court 
and Army, was by no means in the blaze of indignation 
which the fate of its very near neighbours might have been 
expected to evoke, for they were still completely under 
the illusion that War was merely a struggle between 
Governments, carried out with all possible respect for 
private interests, and it seemed to them a matter of 
indifierence whether a few more hundred thousand fellow 
countrymen passed under the French yoke or remained 
under that of their own Monarch. There is no doubt that 
Napoleon and his agents, who still believed that they 
were bestowing freedom upon downtrodden national- 
ities, felt equally convinced that a few thousand inhabit- 
ants' more or less would hardly be worth going to war 
about. But they had entirely overlooked the business 
point of view from which the old diplomatists would 
regard the matter, when the French, not content with 
what the Treaty already gave them, actually seized other 
districts to round ofi their estates, and proceeded to 
group all their acquisitions into a new Confederation, 
which would of necessity completely neutralize the con- 
federation of the North-German States, which the Prus- 
sians themselves aspired to dominate.^ 

1 Clausewitz gives the following list of principal violations of 
the original treaty ; — 

1. The creation of the Federation of the Rhine, im.mediat 0 ly after 
the conclusion of the peace of Pressburg with Austria, although no 
word of any such design was included in that Treaty, and hence 
neither Austria or Prussia had received due warning of its inception. 

2. Intrigues set on foot by France to hinder the formation of a 
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Notwittstanding the complete failure of their favounte 
trump card, mobiHzation, in the previous year they 
were still so bhnd to the changed temper of the times, 
that they hazarded it again, as we have seen, during e 
first week in August. Apparently they were as confi- 
dent of its efficacy as ever, for when the threat it con- 
veyed fell perfectly flat, they found themselves qmte 
without plans for the action that it was now mcum- 
bent on them to take. 

Except with Saxony, who agreed to furnish a contin- 
gent of 20,000 men, they had completed no arrangements 
with their neighbours, who between them rmght have 
suppHed another 80,000 men. They had made no arrange- 
ments for calling up reserves of men, money, or of arms, 
for placing the fortresses in a proper state of defence, or 
for creating bridge-heads over the principal rivers, ot even 
for withdrawing existing stores from exposed districts, 
and but for the ready acquiescence in their change of 
policy by the courts of England, Russia and Sweden, 
they would have stood quite alone, with only 2Q0,00O 
men to confront the onrush of Napoleon, who could and, 
if necessary, would have set in motion to crush them, 
the whole of the resources of France, certainly not less 
than a million war-trained men. 

North-German Confederation by Prussia, although Prance hOTself 
had suggested this Confederation as an equivalent for other ^orinoes. 

3. Ttiat France liad offered to ttie Elector of Hesse the Bishopric 
of Fulda if he would join the Rhine Confederation, a district which 
belonged to the Prince of Orange, brother-in-law of the Ring of 
Prussia 

4. That the Grand Duke of Berg (Murat) had seized the Abbeys 
of Essen and Verden ; although neither had belonged to the Duchy 

of Cleve (all that was ceded to him). 

5. That France had appropriated the fortress of Wesel, although 
Prussia had only ceded it to the Grand Duke of Berg. 
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The total military resources of the kingdom at this 
moment are given by Clausewitz as : — 


Infantry. 

58 Regiments of 2 battalions . . . 99,760 

29 Grenadier battalions .... 19,962 

24 Fusilier battalions . . . - 16,512 

3 battalions, Rifles ..... 1,800 

5 battalions, Guards .... 3,440 


141,464 

Cavalry 

12 Cuirassier Regiments of 5 squadrons . . 7,920 

14 Dragoon Regiments —12 of 5 squadrons, 2 

of 10 squadrons ..... 10,560 

15 Squadrons of Lancers .... 2,430 

9J Regiments of Hussars, of 10 squadrons each 15,390 


Total, 250 squadrons . . 36,300 


Artillery 

10 batteries. Horse Artillery 

4 Regiments, Foot Artillery (not fidd Artillery) 8,000 


Total strength of field troops . 185,764 

58 Third battalions of 500 men . . . 29,000 

58 Companies of Pensioners .... 2,900 

Total Garrison and Depot troops 31,900 
Grand Total . . 217,664 

I 

Out of this number, as Clausevdtz points out, 150,000 
might have been made available for the field, but thanks 
to the idea then prevalent in the military world that 
since tactical reserves were desirable in battle, strategic 
reserves must be equally desirable in the Theatre of 
War, the whole of the Army was not mobilized simul- 
taneously, and such large detachments were kept back 
in Poland and Silesia that actually the strength of the 
main Army in Thuringia never exceeded 110,000 men. 
Scharnhorst, indeed, puts it as low as 96,840 on the 
morning of the Battle of Jena. 
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Though both England and Eussia had imme^ately 
abandoned any idea of hostilities against Prussia, the 
Cabinet were still so firmly convinced that the order for 
mobilization would suffice to cause the French to with- 
draw their pretensions, that they allowed their precious 
* period of respite, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, to elapse without completing any definite treaties 
of alliance with either nation, but contented themselves 
with arranging the several commands for the Field Army, 
and appointing the necessary Staffs, and these were 
allotted more with a view to harmonize the claims and 
jealousies of their leaders than to facilitate their employ- 
ment in the field. 

These personalities now claim a share of our atten- 
tion, as their respective idiosyncrasies did more, per- 
haps, to paralyse the potential fighting capacity of the 
Prussian Army than all other factors put together. 

There were three men in the Prussian Forces whose 
claims to independent command it was impossible to 
ignore. First, Duke Carl of Brunswick, nephew and 
pupil of Frederick the Great, and reigning Sovereign of 
the Duchy from which he took his title. This Duchy 
actually claimed neutrality in the forthcoming struggle, 
a claim willingly conceded in the first instance by Prussia, 
but made short work of by the French when they ap- 
preached its boundaries. The Duke’s experience of 
War had hardly been fortunate, and though it had not 
seriously affected his reputation, it had certainly affected 
his nerve ; but he had made himself indispensable at 
Court, and the idea of superseding him seems never to 
have been entertained. Presumably to strengthen his 
initiative, Scharnhorst was appointed to his Staff as 
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Q.M.Gr., a measure by no means well received by tbe 
Army, for Scharnborst was still only a Major and a 
Hanoverian. It was only too late that the Army dis- 
covered his real value, when in 1813 he died from wounds 
received at Bautzen. 

Next came Prince Hohenlohe, now in his sixty-first- 
year. His career in 1792-3 had been brilliant, and his 
personal courage was beyond dispute. He had also 
read much and had enjoyed the opportunity, rare in those 
days, of observing the French troops in the field and 
studying their methods,^ but he lacked intellectual 
capacity to assimilate his information, and was easily 
led astray by a fluent conversationalist ; and fate un- 
kindly placed a very Prince of talkers at his elbow, in 
the person of Massenbach, subsequently known as the 
“ evil genius of Prussia,” to whose career we shall 
presently return. 

Last, stood the Prussian General, “ von Kiichel,” the con- 
centrated essence of the Prussian Army,” as Clausewitz 
calls him. ® As a young officer he had been singled out 
by Frederick the Great, and had repaid that monarch 
by the most whole-souled devotion to his memory. 
“ The Eung could do no wrong ; ” and though he had 
read, written, and seen much, everything had been 
referred back to this one standard, and appreciated 

^ See V. d Goltz, Roszbach und Jena, 2nd Edition, p. 395. 
After the demobilization of 1805 he had visited his estates at 
Oehringen in Eranconia, where the French then lay in canton- 
ments. He had been provided with a guard of honour and lived 
on terms of intimacy with the French General Gudin and his 
Staff. 

® “ Concentrated acid” is the exact word he uses, see NacJirichten 
ans Preussen, p. 436. G,st K. B., p. 455. 
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not by its conformity with existing conditions, but 
with the acts and sayings of his master ; who of course 
had a totally different set of facts to deal with. 

He was a fluent and convincing speaker, but neither 
his speeches nor his writings, which were many, betray 
any real intellectual capacity. His principal claims to 
command rested on his abounding energy, absolute self- 
confidence, and power of inspiring the men immedi- 
ately around him. As a drill-master he had no superior, 
and he possessed the utmost faith in what he taught. 

The organization of the troops into independent 
Divisions was only completed subsequent to their 
mobilization, and gave a total of fourteen commands, 
composed as shown in the accompanying order of battle, 
and more to mark the Eoyal appreciation of the three 
personalities referred to above, than in conformity with 
any strategical conception. These were assigned to 
them in the following proportions : 

The Principal Army, six Divisions ; the Silesian 
Saxon Army, five Divisions ; EiicheFs independent 
Corps, three Divisions. It was a propos of this arrange- 
ment that Clausewitz in his book Vom Kriege wrote that 
“ there is no worse subdivision of an Army possible than 
one in three parts, excepting always one in two,’’ and 
the justice of this criticism will frequently become 
apparent, for on the strength of the importance of the 
charge entrusted to them, Hohenlohe and Massenbach 
—they must be henceforth thought of as one, not two, 
individualities — ^felt themelves justified in proposing 
their own plans of campaign, and endeavouring to 
compel the Duke of Brunswick to assist them in their 
execution. 


F 
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Evidently this friction had been foreseen from the 
first for to act as a brake on the independent initiative 
of both Commanders, the King had decided to accom- 
pany the Duke of Brunswick’s Headquarters, taking 
rrith him the Army Council,^ the Chief of the General 
Stag (Colonel Phull), and as his confidential adviser, 
the aged Field Marshal, von Mollendorf, who frankly 
admitted that he was no longer equal to the fatigues 
inseparable from an active command. All the Privy 
CounciUors, diplomats, etc., of course went with the 
Court, even the Queen and her ladies felt they might 

be useful and would not be left behind. 

A few words are necessary here to depict the characters 
of the principal actors in the subsequent events, other- 
wise no sufficient explanation of the fatal slowness 
which stamped the Prussian movements can ever be 
arrived at, or the responsibility for the final catastrophy 
be properly allocated, and the personality of the King 
himself is naturally the first to engage attention. 

History has dealt far more harshly with the memory of 
this unfortunate Sovereign than the testimony of the 
actual facts will warrant. It was his misfortune to 
be called to the governance of his country at a crisis 
of the first magnitude in its agairs, before age and 
experience might have enabled him to trust his own 
judgment and override the well-meant but pernicious 
advice that the councd of greybeards, by whom he was 

surrounded, had freely tendered. 

These men, who had shared in Frederick the Great s 
immortal triumphs, had risen by the exercise of those 

1 The “ Ober Kriogs Kollegium created by Frederick William 11, 
June 25, 1788, See Von der Golta. 
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very talents whose possession is invariably fatal to 
the survival of genius. Each in his own department was 
an expert ’’ in the fullest sense of the term, admirable 
tools for the great Leader who knows how to employ 
‘‘ experts ” and to compel each one to sacrifice his own 
interests for the good of the whole. To do this, however, 
needs more strength of character than is reasonably to 
be expected from a man of the King’s years. 

It is at all times a difficult task to emancipate oneself 
from the intellectual control of one’s teachers, and it is 
immeasurably harder for a man without war-experience 
to override the mature conclusions of those who have 
lived in face of the enemy for years. It is only by 
degrees that one learns that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the value of War teaching ends with the 
man^s rank at the time he underwent its lesson. 

That the King had in him the makings of the “ Em- 
ployer of Experts ” his comments on the innumerable 
projects for reform preserved to us abundantly testify. 
He knew well enough that reform was necessary, but he 
knew also that there must be a real driving spirit behind 
reforms to make them e-ffective, and of this spirit, and its 
corollary, the willingness to make sacrifices in one^s own 
department or person^ these several memoirs present 
not a trace. 

Comparing him with that great reformer, Scharnhorst, 
and judging both by their subsequent actions, I submit, 
with aU due deference to established authority, that at 
the fateful climax the King’s mind was actually the 
riper of the two. 

The “ Ober Ehiegs Collegium ; ” which I have trans- 
lated iceely by the title of Aimy CouncU, whom the King 
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took with him to guide his councils, consisted of the 
severul Inspector Grener&ls ftnd hesids of dep&rtments, 
the Adjutant General and the Quarter-master General. 

It was therefore somewhat more cumbrous than our 
present institution, and hence was even less adapted 
for arriving at rapid decisions. The members in their 
individual capacity had all risen by punctilious atten- 
tion to their office work, and the Quarter-master General 
in particular. Colonel Phull, had acquired notoriety by 
the invention of systems of strategy based on the topo- 
graphy of the Theatre of War, biit not on the enemy’s 
operations. It is principally against him that Clause- 
witz levelled his deadly shafts of criticism which give 
pungency and human interest to his celebrated book 
Fom Knege. All of these advisers had acquired a 
kind of prescriptive right of submitting plans of cam- 
paign for the consideration of the whole Council on the 
smallest provocation, a fact which the Duke of Bruns- 
wick rather favoured, as it tended to relieve hi m of 
responsibility, but which Hohenlohe and Massenbach 
resented most bitterly as the natural consequence was 
to restrain their initiative. This was gall and worm- 
wood to the latter, who imagined himself chosen by Pro- 
vidence itself to rescue the Prussian Monarchy from its 
perilous position, not by straightforward fighting, but 
by a display of those higher arts of diplomacy and war 
(of which he fondly believed Napoleon to be entirely 
ignorant, a view very largely shared by many of his col- 
leagues) of which he had always been the recognized 
spokesman. 

Massenbach’s idea of making a career had always 
been to attract attentidn by a display of versatility 
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and of diplomatic talent. No event was allowed to 
escape without a contribution from his prolific pen , 
and he had always been an immense admirer of the 
principles of the Eevolution arid of Napoleon’s career. 
Such admiration was considered in those days as 
the sign of an enlightened mind, and provided one 
kept within the bounds of respect and decency pre- 
scribed for an oflGlcer bearing the King ^ of Prussia’s 
Commission, such exuberance brought credit rather than 
the reverse. Ever since Marengo he had advocated 
an alliance with France as the best solution of the 
existing situation, and the idea at the back of his mind 
seems to have been that by making skilful use of the 
art of manoeuvre based on the theory of positions, above 
alluded to (two branches of the “ Art of War ” which Na- 
poleon’s practice clearly proved him to be ignorant of), 
a sufficiently satisfactory relation of the two Armies 
could be brought about, to justify mutual reconciliation 
after some trifling engagements for the honour of the 
Arms.” To arrange this it was absolutely necessary 
to oppose a ‘‘ non possumus ” attitude to all orders and 
suggestions from Headquarters, and as we shall presently 
see, it was his persistence in this attitude that brought 
about the final disasters of J ena and Prenzlau. 

The orders for mobilization having been issued on 
August 9, three clear weeks before Napoleon began to 
make counter arrangements, it is somewhat startling 
to find that it was not until September 25 that the 
Duke of Brunswick submitted to the King his first plan 
of operations, which, as Clausewitz points out, would 
have been quite reasonable had it been presented and 
acted upon a fortnight earlier. 
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Clausewitz’s criticisms on this plan have so often been 
presented in a truncated fashion, and so much misunder- 
stood, that it is well worth while to give them here almost 
in extenso, as they are impregnated with the clearest 
commonsense and are founded on an accurate knowledge 
of the ground and all the circumstances. 

The question was, by which roads to move against 
the enemy. Should one 

(1) Leave the Thuringian Forest on the right and 
advance by Hof and its vicinity on Bamberg, 

(2) Leave it to the left, and move along the Frank- 
fort road, or 

(3) Cross the forest and strike at Wurzburg, or 

(4) Separate and move in two, if not in three columns 
in all three directions. 

The principal points to be considered in arriving at 
a decision were : — 

{a) To keep together as much as possible, because 
concentration on the battlefield was the principal point. 

(6) To strike an important fraction of the enemy’s 
forces and destroy it — a victory over an inconsiderable 
portion of his' Army would only give him time to con- 
centrate the remainder and thus ensure a numerical 
preponderance. 

Point a efiectually excluded the idea of marching 
in more than one direction with the main Aimj. 

“ Point 6 eliminated a move on Frankfurt, since in 
that district there lay only Augereau’s Corps, which 
might very probably evade the blow by joining the 
bulk of the Army in Franconia. 

“ There remained thus only the choice between the 
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advance across the Thuringian Forest, or by Hof on 
Baireuth. 

“If Magdeburg and Wittenberg were taken as the 
principal lines of retreat, then one’s communications 
would be best covered by the former, if Dresden were 
selected for retreat, then the latter was preferable. 
Undoubtedly, Magdeburg and Wittenberg were the 
better points on which to retreat, since they covered 
Berlin more directly, and the Elbe between these towns 
formed a more serious obstacle than about Dresden, 
whilst Silesia, with its numerous fortresses and sheltered 
position behind the Bohemian Mountains, could be safely 
left to take care of itself. These considerations should 
have sufficed for the choice of the adyance through 
Thuringia, and besides on this line one was more in the 
centre of events and could meet a turning movement 
against the right better than from the line Hof to 
Baireuth. 

“ Lastly, an offensive through the Forest District was 
more likely to disconcert the enemy, since owing to 
its relative roadlessness, this was the last direction 
likely to be selected (by an Army cumbered with heavy 
impedimenta understood). 

‘‘ In accordance with these ideas, the Duke proposed 
to move ten Divisions in six colunms through the 
Mountains to Meiningen and Hildburghausen, whence 
they were to advance to the attack, whilst one Divi- 
sion watched the country about Baireuth, and three 
Divisions (Eiichel’s Command) remained facing Augereau 
towards Frankfurt. 

These operations were to commence on October 9 , 
and the troops were due to arrive on the line Meiningen- 
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Hildbuxghausen at latest on the 11th, and though it 
was always possible that the enemy might intervene 
to prevent their reahzation, still that chance must 
always be taken in War, and one could always revert to 
the Defensive, for which case the following ideas were 
laid down. 

“If the enemy attacked before we were ready the Army 
was to concentrate backwards about Erfurt and Weimar. 
In this position one faced him directly whether he came 
along the great Frankfurt-Erfurt road or over the 
Thuringian Mountains. If he came through Baireuth 
and Hof, then we had the Saale between him and us, 
and if they tried to maintain their direction towards 
Leipsig and Dresden, we could anticipate them by a 
flank march at Weissenfels, whilst if they wheeled in to 
their left to cross the Saale and attack us, they offered 
us an opportunity for a counter attack under the best 
possible conditions, for the Valley of the Saale may here 
be characterized as a ravine, and the open plateaus to 
the north-west of it favoured to the utmost our conven- 
tional tactics.” 

The correctness of this appreciation is sufiiciently 
demonstrated by the fact that when the last-named 
contingency actually arose, the Prussian Army was 
still able to bring 45,000 men on to the field of Auerstadt 
against 27,000 under Davout, and caught the latter in 
the most unfavourable conditions conceivable, with 
their backs against an almost insuperable physical 
obstacle. Of course it was a risk in face of an enemy 
superior both in numbers and energy of command, to 
remain so long in a flank position, the natural line of 
retreat from which lay in prolongation of its left flank. 
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but if the woist came to the worst there was always a 
wide area of friendly country behind, whereas Bona- 
parte also had to form front to a flank, with the Bohem- 
ian frontier, anything but hospitable, only some 

twenty miles away to Lis rear. 

“ This plan of tLe Duke’s, which has always appeared 
to me both simple, natural, and founded on sound 
common sense, threw Hohenlohe and Massenbach into 
a perfect frenzy of rage. 

They had already submitted their plans of campaign, 
(unsolicited, however well-intentioned,) to the King, (a 
step which reveals the spirit and tone of the two men), in 
accordance with which the Prince’s Command was to be 
raised to six Divisions and to picket the passes and defiles 
of Saalfeld, Saalburg, Hof and Adorf, whilst the main 
Army was to move along the great road to Eise- 
nach and Vach, and so, in continuation of its offen- 
sive, with two great masses, like wing bastions, to turn 
the Thuringian Forest, whilst 10,000 men held it occu- 
pied, and General von Riichel on the right flank (pre- 
sumably, therefore, in Hesse or in Eichsfeld) carried out 
an active defensive,” ^ 

“ These confused ideas emanating from Massenbach’s 
inflamed brain have been almost universally adopted 
by contemporary writers as a basis for their criticisms, 
and almost in precise proportion to the more or less 
comprehension of the matters involved which they 
brought to bear on their subject. Some day, and let 
us hope soon, the conviction will prevail that the great 

^ This is taken from a book by Riihle von Lilienstein, evidently 
inspired by Massenbach, entitled Bericht eines Augenzeugen von dem 
Fddzug des Fiirsten Hohenlohe in 1806. Vol. i. p, 25. 
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movements and combinations of War must always be 
very simple, not only because complicated ones are 
difificult of execution, but because they involve generally 
useless roundabout movements, not leading directly to 
the purpose. Then people will see this pedantry of the 
General Staff in all its nakedness, whereby for more than 
a century Governments and Nations have been tor- 
mented. Then, too, people will marvel how it was 
possible for their ancestors to be so deceived by hollow 
phrases and false similes, such as “ Wing Bastions ” 
and “ Active defensive,” in such earnest matters, where 
only the utmost clearness and precision in expression 
are in place,— but enough of this indignation. The 
writer only gives way to it not to warn posterity, but 
to repel the possible insinuation that he himself ever 
succumbed to these delusions. 

“ As soon as the Prince and Massenbach learnt 
of the Duke’s proposal, they were completely beside 
themselves, and believed that they were showing the 
utmost courtesy and discretion by forbidding any member 
of their Staff to make fun of their Commander -in-Chiefs 
imhecilities. Since they realized that their own schemes 
were not likely to be formally accepted, they determined 
to involve the Duke in such measures that the force of 
accomplished facts would compel him to cross over to 
the right bank of the Saale. 

“ A defensive position on the right bank of that river 
would, in fact, as a ‘ defensive measure,’ have been at 
once more simple and natural, but the Duke’s plan was 
based on the ofiensive, hence it was altogether wrong 
to endeavour to force the hand of the Commander, and 
thereby to increase the want of decision and confusion 
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already apparent in the Army Headquarters, but the 
idea had become an obsession with both, and aU Mas- 
senbach’s energies henceforth were absorbed in t ^s 
effort to compel the Duke to concentrate on the right 

bank of the river. 

“ Already on October i, however, whilst the Duke was 
in Weimar and the Army still in process of concentration, 
news arrived which made it extremely improbable that 
his plan of September 25 could be carried through with- 
out serious fighting. Bonaparte was reported at 
Aschaffenburg, and the bulk of bis Army, it was after- 
wards ascertained, was on this date between Niirnberg- 
Schweinfurt, Bamberg and Hammelburg. ^ 

From this time forward the state of the Duke s 
mind became plain. He had always cherished the hope 
that War might yet be averted, and the secret intention 
to make use of the presence of the King with Head- 
quarters, to unload his responsibility upon the latter s 
shoulders, and now instead of forming an independent 
resolution, as he would have had to do, in the King s 
absence, he availed himself of the circumstances to call 
a council for October 5, to decide what should next be 
undertaken. 

“ On October 4 a preliminary meeting was held be- 
tween the Duke, General Phull, Colonels Massenbach 
and Kleist, and Captain Muffling. 

The Duke had, in fact, already given up the idea of 
an offensive in his own mind, though for the moment 
he kept this to himself, and maintained that he was con- 
vinced that Bonaparte would take up a position on the 
Upper Saale in order not to appear as the aggressor, and 
Massenbach reported the result of a reconnaissance in 
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that region in order to strengthen his case for bringing 
the main body over to the right bank of the river. 

This idea had now completely taken possession of 
his mind, and he talked unceasingly about it, with the 
obstinacy of a refractory horse trying to crush his 
rider^s leg against the riding-school wall. But there 
was so little coherence in his thoughts, and it was so 
clearly evident that he himself was hardly conscious 
of their consequences, that he convinced no one, and 
all his efforts served only to increase the prevailing inde- 
cision. 

'' On the 5th, the actual Council assembled, and besides 
His Majesty there were present : the Duke, Field Mar- 
shal von Mollendorf, Prince von Hohenlohe, General von 
Riichel, General von Phull, General von Kockrite, and 
Colonels von Massenbach,, von Scharnhorst, Kleist, 
and Grafs. Haugwitz and Luchesini. 

‘^Massenbach again urged the importance of crossing 
the Saale, and Scharnhorst, weary of this continuous 
divergence of opinion, and foreseeing the dangers which 
threatened us from its continuance, submitted that 
‘‘ In War it was not so much what .one did that mattered, 
but that whatever action was agreed upon should be 
carried out with unity and energy.” ^ 

Hence, since there seemed no reasonable prospect of 
reaching an agreement between the views of Head- 
quarters and those of Prince Hohenlohe, and further dis- 
cussion would waste time, he proposed that the former 
should waive their objections and carry out the Prince’s 
plan at once without further hesitation and delay, 

Tte saying I translate Kterally, as it lias since passed into a 
proverb m the German Army. 
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But Massenbach had done so little to convince the Coun- 
cil that even this proved of no avail. 

‘‘ Massenbachthen suggested as an alternative a con- 
centration in three groups, Klichel, at Craula, between 
Eisenach, and Langensalza, the main Army at Erfurt, 
and Prince Hohenlohe at the Ettersberg, near Weimar, 
which grouping he considered a sufficient concentration. 
This proposal is abundant proof that even Massenbach 
was not sufficiently sure of his ground whether the 
French would advance through Franconia or not. If 
they did, then the only suitable position to meet them in 
would have been at Weimar, i.e., as near to the Saale 
as possible. But no agreement was come to, and the 
Council broke up to assemble again the same afternoon. 

‘‘ Then at length the decision was arrived at to continue 
the movements already in progress until the 8th, which 
was appointed as a day of rest for the troops, and mean- 
while to send out reconnaisances from all three Armies, 
and reconnoitre in detail the proposed positions at 
Craula-Brfurt and near Blankenhaym (about 10 miles 
South of Weimar). 

The King, however, condemned the reconnaissances, 
and only Captain Muffling was sent (presumably with 
an escort) towards the Upper Saale. His information 
could be in by the 8th, and then, if still advisable, the 
original movement through the Thiiringen Forest could 
be commenced on October 9. 

From henceforward the Duke of Brunswick appears 
in a very unfavourable light. As a man who feels he is 
not up to his work and can no longer master his cares 
and anxieties, and ends by entangling himself completely 
whilst seeking alternatives where none exist. 
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“ The idea of leaving to the decision of a congress of 
twelve persons, what he himself might have settled by 
a single clear thought, the hope of averting the out- 
break of War, the conception that the French would 
take up a defensive position in Franconia, show a 
complete want of judgment ; but the Duke, neverthe- 
less, was by no means wanting in that faculty, and would 
not have shown such indecision had he only stood alone. 
But accustomed to conceal his own opinions and submit 
to the guidance of his official superiors, and surrounded 
by men, evidently there to supervise his conduct, he 
felt constrained, partly by policy, partly by duty, to keep 
himself in the background in order not to enhance his 
responsibility, in the event of misfortune, by having 
wished to appear wiser than his councillors. 

“ Thus perished what yet remained of decision and 
clearness of thought in the mind of the seventy year 
old veteran, through the friction resulting from the 
thoroughly unmilitary constitution of the organ of Chief 
Command.” 

“ The position of the Prussian Army on October 6th 
was neither involved nor even dangerous. If it was no 
longer possible to count on a strategic surprise, the only 
t.limg to be done was to fall back frankly on the advan- 
tages the ‘ Defensive ’ form affords and make the most of 
them, i.e., wait for the enemy’s advance through Saxony 
in order either to attack him one’s self, or select a strong 
position which he could not afford to pass by, which 
therefore he would himself have to assail, or finally, 
in case he appeared altogether too strong to risk 
a decisive action, then to retreat step by step into 
the interior in order to collect reinforcements. To 
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attack him offered no chance of success, unless 
one had the luck to find him divided, and that was 
no more likely to occur in Saxony than during ms 
passage through Franconia, the chance that had already 
Len thrbwn away. Hence it only remained to take 
up a position which would afford opportumties to 
combine the defensive with the offensive, and attack 
out of it in full force as soon as the enemy passed within 

striking radius. v • 

“ To retreat without a battle would only be justin- 

able if the enemy showed numbers altogether beyond 
hope of our defeating. This was not yet certain , hence, 
since the decision whether to attack, defend, or retreat 
depended on circumstances still to be discovered, there 
was nothing further to be done for the moment than to 
wait, as we actually did, about the centre of the theatre 
of operations, and reconnoitre a suitable position for a 

decisive battle. 

“Here there was an alternative to be considered. 
The Saale flows in a deep and rocky ravine, and thus 
divides the district into two areas with very different 
topographical features. 

“ If we chose a position on the left bank of the river, 
then we faced the enemy coming up through the Thiirin- 
gian Forest directly, and covered equally directly our 
lines of retreat upon Magdeburg and Wittenberg ; on 
the other hand, if the enemy came up through Saxony 
from Baireuth, we could only oppose a flanking position 
to his advance. 

“On the right bank, however, though we opposed 
the enemy’s advance through Saxony directly — ^with 
lines of retreat to Leipzig and Dresden — we could not 
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take up a flanking position against him if he came by- 
way of the Th-iiringian Forest or from Eisenach, because 
the Bohemian frontier was then far too close behind us 
—and the least threat at our right flank would compel 
us to evacuate the position on pain of being thro-wn back 
upon the Bohemian mountains if defeated, and thus 
severed from the whole of our national resources. The 
enemy could therefore drive us back over the Elbe -with- 
out risking an engagement merely by outmarching us. 

“ But on the left bank of the Saale the conditions 
were quite different. Here we had the whole of North 
Germany behind us, and in case of necessity could re- 
treat in any direction. We underline, in case of neces- 
sity, because we do not -wish to underrate the import- 
ance of remaining in communication with the Oder and 
with Prussia. 

“ Hence, since we could not risk the passage of the 
Saale ravine at the last moment in face of the enemy, a 
timelv choice on which side of the river to make our 
stand was absolutely imperative. 

“ As long as we remained in uncertainty as to whether 
the enemy was coming by Eisenach, the Thiiringian 
Forest or by Hof, the position on the left bank of the 
Saale was the most central and, therefore, preferable. 
But as soon as we knew positively that the weight of the 
attack was coming from the south, it could only be 
considered as a flanking position, though one of quite 
unusual strength. 

“ The first condition of a flanking position is that th% 
enemy should not be able to evade it, but must wheel 
up and attack it. This condition is very seldom ful- 
filled, but in this case it was completely satisfiied, for 
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the width between the Saale and the Bohemian frontier 
is so inconsiderable, and the French commumcatioM 
passed so near to the river bank, that it was imposs^e 
for them to march along the front of the P^ans m 
position, and hence a battle became unavoidable. 

^ “ The second condition is that it should offer tact cal 
advantages to the side which holds it. Now the eft 
bank of the Saale offered the most favourable ground 
conceivable for the Prussian tactics, whilst 
passages across the ravine formed by the river could _ 
held by our light trobps for a comparatively long period 
of time, hence our main body held together m a centra 
position, could faU upon that portion of the enemy s 
forces which first exposed itself to a blow- 

“ The enemy would therefore be compelled to ngn 
with his back against a precipitous ravine with no room 
for deployment, and the Bohemian Mountains in his 
rear whilst his communications ran out sideways along 
the river. In fact, in all history there is scarcely an in- 
stance to be found of a similarly advantageous -position for 
an A.rmy compelled to assume the defensive. 

“ Thus Erfurt was indicated as a preliminary position. 
Thence we could meet directly any enemy approaching 
from Eisenach or the Thiiringian Forest, and concentrate 
upon one of his columns with crushing superiority 
Or, if he came up through Saxony, then we could 
move to Weimar and occupy the passages of the 

Saale. 

“If the enemy then attempted to march across our 

1 THs paragraph is additional proof that Clausewitz, even 
twenty years after the War, had still failed to grasp the inheren 

strength of the Napoleonic conception. ^ 

* Compare also Clausewitz 0% Wo/t. Book vi, chap, xxviii- 
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fronj which was hardly conceivable, then covered bv 
the baale we could move in perfect safety bv the evJi- 
road to Merseburg and bead him off at or near that point 
Very few arrangements, e.g., a pair of pontoon bridges 
at Freibmg, and the occupation of Kosen and Merse 
bmg would si^ce to ensure the success of this proiect 
which would have been quite normal and prudent ; or 
we might, if we had the courage, cross the Saale beiiind 
him and attack him so that he would have no retreat 
open but mto Bohemia. Such a bold step would Cl 
been justified by the mutual relations of the fines of 
communication for whereas the enemy would have had 
ne except into Bohemia open to him, we retained the 
passages of the Saale and all North Germany behind 
us. Bonaparte in such a position would not have 
hesitated for a moment to have dealt his enemy the most 
crushmg blow conceivable in War. But in Le of the 
supenority of the enemy, both moral and material and 
with the admitted weakness of our supreme command 
such a stroke was hardly to be expected. i 

eharnhorst had indeed advocated it, in case the 
opportumty arose, but the Duke declined to consife 

If, instead of trying to march across our front thp 
enemy wheeled in to the left to attack us, then we’ had 

Napoleomo form®p?o“ded®for tto ^ how completely the 

tt Of tSef o;mp^^nra^- 

right to consider themselves beate“ had as yet no 

possible that, say, 100,000 PrussioDci always more than 
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all the above-mentioned advantages on our side in the 
ensuing battle. This is indeed what actually hap- 
pened, and the result justifies our contention. The 
Duke of Brunswick with 45,000 men struck Davout on 
October 14, at the head of 27,000 and he might just as 
well, had he stood fast on the 13th, have had 80,000 men 
to hurl against Bonaparte on the 14th, who had only 
60,000 at his disposal, he would then have had 25,000 
still in hand to keep the passages at Kosen, Cam- 
burg and Dornburg against Davout, Murat and Berna- 
dette. 

If, therefore, we renounced the Offensive, the 
decision to be taken on October 6 was quite simple, 
viz., to leave Tauenzien at Hof as a corps of 
observation, with instructions to withdraw towards 
Naumburg without allowing himself to be drawn into 
a serious engagement. To occupy the passages of 
the Saale from Saalburg to Jena, and to place Hohen- 
lohe behind Jena. Eiichel and the main Army about 
Erfurt with outposts towards the Thiiringian Forest 
and Eisenach. 

'' The measures which were actually adopted were not 
very different, and we might, in spite of everything, 
have looked forward to the battle of October 14 with- 
out much anxiety had not — 

^^(1) General Tauenzien lost too heavily in his retreat 
from Hof, and taken the direction of Jena, thus leaving 
Naumburg and Kosen unoccupied and allowing the 
enemy to press forward along the Leipzig road unhin- 
dered and unobserved. 

‘^(2) Prince Louis been completely defeated, a conse- 
quence of an entirely uncalled-for act of daring. 
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“ (3) Hoienlohe’s Amy been struck witk panic to 
widcii point we will recur later, * 

(4) The Duke of Brunswick made the mistake of 
sening tbeDuke of Weimar into tbe Tkiiringian Forest 
Ikanks to these four errors, the Army went into 
battle 20,000 men weaker than it should have been and 
much shaken m its confidence. But these mistakes had 
no iing to do with the earlier plana, and two of them 
were due to the faulte of enbordinates and cannot 
be charged upon the shoulders of the Duke. 

Certainly, these advantages of our position re- 
vealed by the above investigation, depended for their 
realization on an Army wHch knew how to fi^ht and 

onn!ff /^termination enough to seize their 

arS^^^r + quahties we 

aU beheved to be abundantly present both in the 

troops and our principal commanders. Had it been 

possible to forecast the want of skill shown in action 

the mdecision and lack of council of our leaders, the mass 

o insubordination, the confusion and contradiction 

w ch events actually disclosed, then the only rational 

course to have pursued would have been to teke up a 

position square across the Leipzig road so as at leasf to 

have retained the possibihty of running away. ” 

yudoTZf J^hese delays, the positions wHch the 
on oZhTvT' the Frisian Army actually occupied 

as Clausemtz frankly admits. It was only the moral 

cusil afdT intertable it 

Zm. controUing power which they 

The Saxons around Eoda with their scouts watcWng 
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the exits from the mountains were well placed to give 
timely information of the French approach, and all 
that was necessary to meet the situation which actually 
arose was to concentrate, designedly, around Weimar 
and Apolda, whilst observing by detachments the several 
passages of the Saale. In fact, the positions actually 
occupied on October 11 could hardly have been im- 
proved upon (as subsequent comments will show) had 
they been deliberately selected by the exercise of the 
free will of the Commander and not forced upon him 
as a consequence of unforeseen events. 

But the nerves of the directing organ were in no con- 
dition to stand the shock of the news of the French 
invasion when at length it arrived, and instead of coolly 
and deliberately occupying the flanking position of 
unusual strength which the defile of the Saale supplied, 
the various detachments swarmed like bees from a hive, 
and only drifted into the positions they eventually 
occupied on the day before the battle, as the result of 
a succession of orders, counterorders, and disorder, 
and of two partial engagements which, taken altogether, 
produced profound demoralization and drove the Saxons 
to the very verge of mutiny. 

In detail their movements were as follows : — 

■ On the evening of October 6 the main body of the 
Saxons lay about Boda, with a strong advance guard 
near Hof, close to the Bavarian frontier. Hohenlohe’s 
command lay widely distributed in the triangle Erfurt, 
Jena, Saalfeld and the principal Army, between Eise- 
nach, Gotha and Langensalza ; Eiichel and Bliicher 
being near Eisenach, but on the whole to the westward, 
with advance parties towards Fulda. 
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During the 7th the principal Army merely corrected its 
positions, moving towards the Eisenach-Gotha road; 
and Hohenlohe commenced to concentrate his troops 
towards the Saale in case it should become necessary 
to cross to the right bank of that river. 

Tauenzien, finding himself in presence of a strong 
French column (Soult’s Advance Guard) withdrew 
slcirmishing on Schleiz, calling in also ins detachment 

from Saalburg. The Saxons remained in their position 
about Eoda. 

On the morning of the 8th Capt. Miiffling’s report 
from Meiningen arrived. He had received trustworthy 
news of Napoleon’s advance in three great columns 
through the Thuringian forest towards Saxony, and 
had been informed that the French were marching in 
a most unmilitary manner, i.e. without advance or 
flank guards, and straggling considerably — which was, 
in fact, the case, as the marches his informants had 
observed were only marches of concentration, and 
Napoleon had not yet considered it necessary to fatigue 
his men by tactical precautions or rigid discipline. 
MiifSing s report concluded with a proposal to send an 
expedition of 10 to 15 squadrons to take advantage of 
this laxity, and this suggestion, though sound in itself 
was one of the principal causes which led to the defeat 
of the whole Army on the 14th. 

It appealed so strongly to the Duke of Brunswick 
that he immediately Conceived the idea of extending 
the principle, and actually ordered the despatch of 
small columns of aU arms (because Cavalry unsupported 
was held to be of little use in such forest-clad and 
hilly country), aggregating in all some 12,500 men 
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not only through Meiningen, but further west via Fulda, 
Hammelburg on Wurzburg. The essence, however, of 
MiiflBling’s proposal had been the despatch of a rapidly 
moving column of horsemen to break in upon the French 
communications in the open country beyond the moun- 
tains — an operation which the Prussian Cavalry of 
to-day would not hesitate to undertake.^ 

On the same day (the 8th) the Duke of Brunswick 
ordered the Strategic Reserve under the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg from Magdeburg to Halle ; Hohenlohe halted 
his troops for a day’s rest ; the Saxons also remained 
at Roda, and Tauenzien reached Schleiz. 

October 9 morning a report from Prince 

Louis at Saalfeld reached Hohenlohe, notify- 
ing the advance of the French through GrMenthal 
during the previous day ; and Hohenlohe hastened to 
send off orders for his troops to concentrate along the 
Saale from Rudolstadt to Kahla, ready to cross the 
river next morning if necessary. Meanwhile a detach- 
ment was sent forward to Neustadt to cover the retreat 
of Tauenzien, who had been ordered to continue his 
withdrawal from Schleiz to that place. 

But owing to the usual friction at all the Head- 
quarter offices of the day, the orders did not reach 
their destination in time for the movement to be com- 
pleted, and many battalions, after being under arms 
all day, were compelled to march far into the night to 

1 In the manoeuvres of 1892, at which I was present, the Cavalry 
of the Xlth Corps, starting from Cassel, crossed the same rang© at 
its western extremity, and marching sixty and fifty miles on two 
consecutive days, flooded the plains about Miihlhauson and Langen- 
salza without in the least impairing their efficiency. See Marching 
through Thuringia, in my Military Essays, etc. 
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reach their allotted positions. It seems also that in 
the prevailing confusion no one had thought of a techni 
cal reconnaissance of the river itself, for some engineers 
were detailed to draw up a report on the existing fords 
and facihties for crossing, on the 10th and 11th 

^ principal Army, Eiichel concentrated’ round 

Gotha : Blucher was stiU north-east of Eisenach and 
the Duke of Weimur’e detectaent extended JoM tS 
road from Gotha to Schweinfurt, with its head in Meinin 
gen, its tail in Schmalkalden. The main body itself 
drew a little closer round Erfurt. 

Meanwhile Tauenzien had been severely handled by 
the advance guard of the Central French Column (wHch 
mder Bernadotte was coming up from Lobenstein 
though Saalburg), and was retreating in considerable 
disorder towards Neustadt. On this day the troops 
mder Hohenlohe first began to suffer from hunger. 
Ihe Saxons seem never to have known anything else. 

October 10 0^ Tauenzien’s defeat at Schleiz 

received during the afternoon of the Hh 
(hour not now discoverable) at length compelled Hohen- 
lohe to^make up his mind, and he now determined to 
cross the Saale next morning at all costs in order to 
occupy a position about Neustadt and Mittel Pollnitz 
together with the Saxons already near Roda. 

In the evemng he despatched a Stafi Officer, Capt 

^'^’ris, who with the main 
body of the advance guard occupied Eudolstadt. The 
Prince h^ already received information of the approach 
the ^rencli left Column (Lannes) from Grafenthal 
and concluded that it was his duty to Hnder the enemy 
from debouchmg from the mountains US’ long as pos- 
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sible in order to gain time for the main body under 
Hobenlohe to file across Ms rear and join the Saxons 
at Keustadt. Unfortunately be failed to notice that 
whereas from Kahla or Orlamiinde to Neustadt is barely 
10 miles, from Saalfeld to Neustadt is over 20, and 
Grafenthal, where the French were reported, is another 
15 . There was therefore no occasion for him to trouble 
about Hohenlohe’s movement at all — distance alone 
was a sufficient protection for it. However, he took 
the opposite view, with consequences most disastrous 
both for himself and the whole Army, He marched 
to Saalfeld with every available battalion (viz. 10 
battalions, 10 squadrons, and 2 ^ batteries), and meeting 
Lames at the head of the V Corps, was completely 
outfought by the French veterans. Prince Louis him- 
self was killed, and his troops completely dispersed, 
wMlst the news of this disaster spread absolute con- 
sternation throughout the whole Army ; for public 
opinion had long before elected the Prince as the coming 
man of the Prussian Army, and as this opinion was 
shared by Clausewitz also, it must have been based on 
some substantial foundation of fact.^ 

Prince Hohenlohe meanwMle was on Ms way from 
Kahla to Neustadt, distance 10 miles ; he is alleged 
to have started at 3 a.m., but only reached the latter 
place about noon. Here he first heard the thunder of 
the guns at Saalfeld, and began to meet the remnants 
of Tauenzien’s command beaten the previous day at 


^ The actual losses were 29 officers, and about 1,700 men— killed 
and wounded— and 34 ^ns ; but there were also many stragders. 

battahons engaged were only able to form up 400 
to 450 men three days later. See Lettow Vorhech, voL i, p. 245. 
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ScUeiz. From these he learnt the extent of their 
aster, which he had not previously realized, and at 

the same time news arrived that the French Cavalrv 
were pressing closely in pursuit. ^ 

Under these circumstances the position at Neustadt 

appeared too exposed, so he ordered the Saxons back 

to Eoda and for himself rode back to Kahla, where 

he and his Staff settled down to their dinner still in 
ignorancG of Prince Louis’ fate. 

About sundown a personal servant of Prince Louis 
amved beanng the official news of the defeat at Saal- 
feld and the Prince’s death. The blow was for the 
moment overwhelming, for people had begun to forget 
that death and wounds were not unusual where gifns 
were thundenng. The orders forthwith issued as a 
consequence will hardly bear analysis. General Gra 

been strugghng with the diffi- 

on their legs most of the previous night, were counter- 
marched and ordered back from the points they had 
reached on then way to Neustadt, through Orlamiinde 
to Rudolstadt to rally the fugitives. The Saxons were 

emainder of the command were also withdrawn to 

impression that 

the French were about to outmarch them altogether 
an cut^them off from Halle and Dessau, Massenbach 
was sent back to the Duke’s Headquarters at BlanLn- 

oTthe ^ of fbe whole Army 

Zwlll f Massenbach, 

however, crossed an order of the Duke’s already on its 
way directing a somewhat similar movement, viz a 
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concentration of the principal Army on Weimar, and 
of Prince Hohenlohe’s command on Jena. 

The Headquarters had, in fact, already taken alarm 
at the sound of the distant cannonade at Saalfeld. 
The troops were actually marching to their appointed 
positions in the usual peace time formations when the 
first guns were heard, and immediately Staff officers 
were galloping about like bees, endeavouring to arrange 
some more military order ; and orders were hurriedly 
sent out to recall the Duke of Weimar’s detachment 
from Meiningen,^ and to hasten the movement of 
Bliicher and Riichel on Gotha and Erfurt respectively, 
with a view to the ultimate concentration of the whole 

force about Weimar, covered by Prince Hohenlohe at 
Jena. 

October ii above orders, however, for the most 

part only reached their destinations during 
the night, and the commencement of their execution had 
therefore to be delayed till daylight on the following 
morning. Riichel and Bliicher throwing their customary 
energy into their tasks marched over 30 miles each, and 
actually reached the western outskirts of Weimar during 
the night of the 11th. The remaining three Divisions 
which constituted the main body of the principal Army 
took up a camp at Umpferstedt, about 3 miles east 
of W^eimar, but though no portions of the commands 
had more than about 13 miles to march, many failed 
to arrive before dark, and as no arrangements for wood, 
straw and food had been made, they passed a most 


crossed the mountams 
and nddenup to within a few miles of Sohweinfurt without, however 
nnding ^ny enemy to attach. Lcttow V oThtch, p, 272. 
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uncomfortaHe night. The Cavalry were disner,.^ 
amongst the vUlages, but as the boLdary sepaS 
the two i^es had not been precisely defined thef 
spr^d toofar to the eastward, and according toLettow 
Vorbeck (p 274 ) they drove out the troops which Wd 
ought at Saalfeld, and had been sent under cover by 

; ® rest after their sufier- 

mgs. They even occupied CapeUendorf, the viUage 

r^emd for the Prince’s Headquarters/ and it tol 

gam. The feont of the camp lay parallel to the Jena- 
eimar road, i.e. faced about south-west, although 

filfw^ t of the rank and 

file were by this time convinced that the enemv had 

WefmSfnte"^- 1 The Duke of 

eimar on receipt of the order of recall decided verv 

mamk - ten Le 

‘'^''“ged Hs Headquarters from 
Kahla to Jena, and the whole of the morrfing was taken 

and'in^rT*^^^''^ T previous evening 

It had been decided to form a camp on the nlateau 

VM of tie Pm« 

fia,t as the head of the column cleared the town it was 

to head, who oamo galloping down the toad 
Wennar ahontog, “ Q,t back I get back I tto 
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French are upon us.” Be this as it may, the head of 
the column did check ; some guns were sharply reversed 
and galloped back upon the Infantry in the crowded 
street, and in a few moments the panic spread through- 
out the whole town and up the valley as far as Lobeda. 
borne Saxon supply wagons coming from Neustadt 
. actually turned round and never stopped in their flight 
until they were arrested by the real enemy in their 
efforts to escape from an imaginary one. Their contents, 

doubtless, formed a welcome addition to their captors’ 
ratlier scanty cuisine. 

Some hours elapsed before order could be restored 
on the Saale, and the march to the intended camp 
resumed ; but it was never reached, as darkness soon 
closed down and the worn-out men, now constantly 
under arms for three days and two nights, fell away 
by the roadside and slept when and where they could 
Tks was perhaps fortunate, as Massenbach, in his 
efforts to perform Scharnhorst’s duties as well as his 
own, had entirely forgotten to see to the laying out of 
the camp his first duty as Quarter-Master-General I 
Fames have ocemred in aU Armies, in aU ages, and 
will contmue to anse from time to time in the future • 
and It is a pity that as a rule such incidents are sup- 
pressed as much as possible, for their causation deserves 
the closest study as it sheds unusual light upon the 
_ hole question of the psychology of crowds,” wMch 

«ni™ of 

In this instance the men had been subjected to the 
hugest and severest drOl training that perhaps the 
world has ever known ; but tMs had been almost ex- 
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clusively in relatively small units, and even on the 
manoeuvre grounds confusion had never even been 
simulated. As a consequence it had never dawned 
upon the regimental officers or the men that the best 
of Staffs are liable to error, and that confusion is in 
the very nature of War. An Army less uniform in 
the excellence of its fighting discipline would have 
taken the incidents of the marches and countermarches 
far more philosophically. If a weak unit, here and there, 
had given way, the others would have pulled themselves 
together and jeered at the runaways, assisting also to 
stop them in their career and restore order. But 
here the distrust had been spreading downwards for 
days as each rank in succession realized the incom- 
petence in the directing organs, and after three days 
and two nights of almost ceaseless marching and counter- 
marching, without even seeing the enemy, the individual 
minds were all tuned up to that key of expectancy of 
evil where a chance incident is sufficient to provoke a 
rupture. It is perhaps the most dramatically complete 
incident in history, for only a few moments before the 
very men with whom the panic originated had just 
marched past their commanding General, and the 
runaways actually precipitated themselves upon their 
comrades who were still defiling before him. 

Its extent and completeness should also be noted, 
for without appreciating its magnitude, the paralysis 
which overcame the whole Army for the next twenty- 
four hours can hardly be understood. 

October 12. The issue of fresh provisions, and of fire- 
wood in particular, would have gone further 

to steady the growing feeling of unrest in the troops 
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than perhaps any other measure, but nothing so practi- 
cal seenas to have entered the minds of the Prussian 
Commanders. Massenbach spent the whole morning 
in laying out a camp, and then the men moved in and 
pitched tents during the afternoon. It appears that 
t e news of the fight at Saalfeld had led him to conclude 
that the enemy would cross to the left bank of the Saale, 
hence the camp was formed in order of battle facing 
south-west, with^ open ground most suitable for the 
Prussian tactics in its front. But, unfortunately, the 
French were marching on the right bank as fast as they 
could and^ were already approaching Naumburg, well in 
the ftussian rear. On inquiry it was discovered that 
the officers’ patrols ordered by the Duke to be sent out 
on the nght bank on the previous morning had 
been overlooked, and no one had the shghtest idea 
as to where the enemy really was. All this time it 
appears Massenbach was doing Scharnhorst’s duty as 
we as his own, and the latter was kept at a distance 
y the whole of his official superiors. In the afternoon 
the advance guard of Marshal Lannes appeared to the 
bouth of Jena causing fresh panic in the town, but this 
was dealt with by a small contingent on the spot, who 
moved out, and engaged the enemy at the village of Win- 

zerle, and held him till nightfaU. This Httle ‘alert’ 

brought this advantage in its train that at last the men on 

oSt.?? initiative, and a line of 

2^osts was supphed, facing south and east along the 

kent th? ^ *tat these subordinates at least had 
ept their heads, for meanwhile a rumour of the occu- 

SL It 7! 'TT Headquarters shortly after 
midday, which effectually caused the latter to lose theirs. 
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At length an officer of the Military Train arrived and 
reported that he had been driven out of that town by 
the French. To clear up the situation, a couple of 
squadrons were ordered off to reconnoitre, the TTing 
himself instructed their commander,and they were about 
to start, when a civilian turned up who asserted that 
hTaumberg was not in the hands of the enemy. In ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times the loose assertion 
of the civilian was allowed to override the positive 
testimony of the officer, and the squadrons were sent 
back to their regiments. 

Finally at 11 p.m. definite confirmation of the 
presence of the French in that town was received, and 
the news spread consternation everywhere. 

A council was at once summoned for the following 
morning. Eiichel from Weimar, about seven miles 
away, was ordered to attend, and Hohenlohe was told 
to send Massenbach. (Lettow Vorbeck, p. 306). What 
time it actually assembled is uncertain, but the decision 
to retreat on the Elbe via Freiburg and Taucha, in 
order to pick up the Duke of Wurtemberg’s Reserve 
at Dalle, appears to have been reached in time enough 
to allow of Scharnhorst issuing the necessary orders 
about 10 a.m. The actual text of these orders has not 
been preserved, but Prince Hohenlohe’s recollection of 
them, handed in with his defence before the Commission 

of Inquky in 1808 is accepted by Lettow Vorbeck as 
authentic. 

'‘The Army marches off on the 13th, with 
intervals of two hours between successive Divisions, 
towards Auerstadt, On the 1 4th, after having cooked, 
one Division will be advanced to cover the defile of 
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Kosen, the remainder will file off left in front behind it 
to the bridge at Freiburg, where they will cross the Un- 
strut, and take up a position on the heights beyond, the 
right wing on the Unstrut, the front along the Saale. 

The Reserve under G-eneral Kalckreuth moves at the 
same time, also left in front, passes the Unstrut at Laucha 
and encamps there. 

“ General Eiichel moves from Erfurt by Weimar to 
the Lehnstedter heights and takes up the position 
evacuated by the Army. The Duke of Weimar will 
rejoin and maintain communication between the Corps 

General Riichel and Prince Hohenlohe. 

_ “Prince Hohenlohe will remain in his present posi- 
tion, but wiU detach during the 13 th a suffi'cient body 
to Dornburg and Camburg to ensure the security of the 
march of the main body.” ^ 

October 13. Heturning now to the actual events 
. the Prussian troops on this day. 

ihe mormng brought fresh and grave anxiety to Prince 
ohenlohe, for the Saxon Commander, his men being 
worn out by want of food and disgusted with the total 
want of a,rrangements made for their comfort, sent a 
fOTmai notice to the Prince by a body of representative 
Officers, announcing his intention to secede from the 
Affiance and to march his men back to Dresden. The 
complamts were well founded m fact, for the men had 
practicaUy received no food issues L four dayTand 


orders certainly do not bear the imprint of Sohamhorst’s 
ui vain to look for the accurate form in use 

ment it would hs find In ^ confus^g docu- 

importance than the instruction “ left in front.” 


H 
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had home more than their share of the mgrp.Tn'n g ^nd 
fighting. Moreover, the blame undoubtedly did rest on 
the Prussian Commissariat, and the Prince admitted 
the fact, and had indeed already complained personally 
to the Eng, but no remedial measixre had as yet been 
taken. 

His situation, had the Saxons carried out their threat 
would have been desperate indeed, but fortunately he met 
the deputation with much tact and forbearance, and his 
own good will was so apparent that the mutineers gave up 
their point, on the Prince’s promising that the Prussians 
should share what bread they had with their comrades 
and assigning to them a district for foraging and re- 
quisitioning, which was in those days a most unheard- 
of responsibility to assume. The report dealing with 
this circumstance given by Lettow Vorbeck, and derived 
from the War Oflice Archives in Berlin, is too long to 
reproduce in extenso, but it deserves the attention of all 
serious students, as it is typical of the state of military 
minds in Germany at that period. It is scarcely credible 
that in such a crisis the Prince should have found it 
necessary to contradict the rumour that Prussia and 
Prance had entered into a secret treaty to divide and 
plunder Saxony between them (Lettow Vorbeck p 
326 ). 

Whilst these negotiations between the Commanders 
were in progress. General Tauenrden was withdrawing 
from the line of outposts he had held during the night ; 
but though skirmishing fire had continued till early 
morning, when the usual autumnal morning fog put a 
stop to it, this withdrawal was effected in the same 
casual manner, as if in deepest peace time. Fortunately 
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tlie Etencli did not perceive tlieir opportunity, and ulti- 
mately a long line of pickets was thrown out from the 
Isserstedter Forest along the crest of the slopes over- 
looking the Landgrafenberg to the copses about Close- 
witz, and here about 10.30 a.m, the French took up 
the contact they had lost, and Lannes notified the pres- 
ence of the enemy to the Emperor. 

Hohenlohe, riding through his camp, about Capel- 
lendorf, to satisfy himself as to the spirit of the men, 
hearing the firing and being received with enthusiasm 
by the men of Grawert’s Division, called for forty volun- 
teers from each battalion {10 a.m.), and placing himself 
at their head rode out towards the Dornburg, the 
culminating point of the plateau, intending to give 
them a little occupation and amusement for the 
moment. On the way, as the firing grew heavier, he 
sent for the whole of the Reserve Infantry, two Prussian 
and two Saxon Cavalry Regiments and two horse 
batteries, and rallying some small detachments on this 
compact little force he advanced, men and officers in the 
highest sphits at the hope of at length coming to close 
quarters with their hitherto mysterious enemy. 

This, I take it, was the crisis of the whole campaign 
for Lannes s Advance Guard would have been crushingly 
outnumbered, and had the Landgrafenberg been re- 
occupied, the whole course of events must have been 
changed. Undoubtedly it would have been recaptured 
next morning, but hardly untfi the fog had lifted, and 
this must have delayed the decision of the following 
day to so late an hour, that the main body would again 
have efiected its junction with Hohenlohe on its retreat 
from Auerstadt, and the yet intact troops of the two 
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forces would have made good their retreat to Magdeburg, - 
under conditions which would effectually have precluded 

the wholesale disorganization and surrenders which 
actually took place. ‘ 

At this moment Massenbach returned from Head- 
quarters "witli tbe orders to wkicli I bave already re- 
ieiied, and a verbal message from the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, sent by authority of the King, that no serious 

engagement with the enemy was to be entered into that 
day.^ 

The Prince was furious on receipt of this message, 
but there was nothing for it but to obey, and as at the 
same moment a rumour arrived that the enemy had 
occupied Dornburg, a village in the valley of the Saale 
about 5 miles below J ena, which he had been specially 
cautioned to retain, he marched his little command in 
that direction, although fighting there even would equally 
have entailed a breach of his instructions. 

After the event, when it had become clear that the 
occupation of the Landgrafenberg was in fact vital, 
more was made of this incident than it really merits! 
Lettow Vorbeck has gone into all the evidence with most 
painstaking care, and has concluded that at the moment 
the real cause of the Prince’s rage was not for the lost 
opportunities of observation and defence that the posses- 
sion of the Landgrafenberg would have afforded, but 
was simply due to his disgust at losing the opportunity 
for a brilliant little bit of fighting. All we know of his 


suggested, notably by Hopfner, that Massen- 
bach invented this most unfortunate message. This, however 

brJ^o^therstflff^nffl^®'^ the discovery of an independent record 
by another Staff Officer from Headquarters, von Boyen, who was 

Bent off hj the Duke about noon with a precisely eii^ar message. 

133358 
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character seems to confirm this supposition, and reason- 
ing on the ordinary characteristics of human nature 
display^ in our own. and many other armies all over 
the world, I am convinced that this explanation is the 
correct one. The Prince wanted a fight badly, and 
seeing a loophole of escape in his instructions about 
Dornburg, he marched thither at once, the idea of the 
importance of the Landgrafenberg never having pre- 
sented itself to his noind, any more than it had done to 
any other man on the ground, for its value was “ nil 
per se ” but only accrued from the special use that 
Napoleon, by his own particular methods, was able to 
make of it. It was utterly inconceivable to the tacticians 
of the Frederickian school that 60,000 men could make 
their way up its utmost inaccessible sides and thence 
drive a hole through their whole line of battle. They 
wanted, to get the enemy out into the open, not to pre- 
vent his coming, and had they had a fair numerical 
strength on the spot next day, with a real leader to 

command them, the result would have justified their 
preconceptions. 

This, however, is in anticipation of events,and we must 
return to the troops now on the march towards Dorn- 
burg. The rumour which had set them in motion, 
to the effect that a French command had ordered food 
to be prepared for 12,000 men, no doubt, acted as a spur 
to these hungry soldiers, and “ singing gaily,” the little 
corps reached the heights above the viUage about 5 
p.m., but nothing was to be seen of the enemy, though 
fortunately the provisions were ready, and willing 
volunteerssooncarried them up the hiU to their comrades 
After this very unexpected picnic had been en- 
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joyed, a few cavalry pickets were left about Domburg 
and Oamburg, and the remainder distributed over wide 
canto^ents. The Prince returned to Ms Headguarters 
and his dinner, which we are told passed off very pleas- 

company of an important French 
S aff Officer who had been taken prisoner, and with 
whom the Prince was pleased to renew a former acquaint- 

£111CC. 

In the meanwhile the principal Army, in obedience to 
the orders, had moved off, about noon, all five Divisions 
on a single road, with the consequence that they did 
not reach their camping-ground till far into the night 
and then having received no food issues, serious disorder 
arose, and they plundered the surrounding vfflages (even 
Auerstadt, the Royal Headquarters, not escaping”) with 
senous consequences on the Mowing morning.^’ 
Schmettau’s Division, which led the march, (the light 
troops under Bliicher being employed to cover the ex- 
posed flank,) took SIX hours to cover 13 miles, and though 
he had twenty squadrons at his disposal, so Uttle thought 
was in those days devoted to reconnaissance that the 
only useful information sent in came from an officer’s 

towards Haumburg which reported 
that Dayout was in occupation of Kosen with 16 000 
men. All along their march brisk outbursts of musketrv 
had been heard on the right flank, arising from collisions 
between French scouts and Bliicher’s hght troops but 
these appear to have attracted little attention, and it 
TOs only on receipt of this news from Haumburg that 
H^dquarters appear to haverealized the coming danger 
and prepared for it by sending the Queen— who had 
hitherto accompanied her husband, and in the opinion 
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of iter contemporaries, had been worth many additional 
battalions — back to Weimar. But instead of order- 
ing Schmettau to press forward at all costs and block 
the exit from the Kosen defile, he was actually halted 
short of his original objective and only a few scouts were 
despatched towards the front. 

Incredible though this oversight appears to us now- 
adays, it must again be insisted on that it was an 
almost necessary consequence of the tactical views of 
the day. The strength of the Prussian “ fine ’’ lay in 
attack and a clear field of view and fire, and it was only 
the accident of the morning fog which disconcerted 
the legitimate anticipations of its leaders. 

Speaking generally, over the whole of Northern Europe 
a commander is always in a better position to counter 
an enemy’s designs when at the foot of a long gentle 
incline than at its summit ; for whereas from the summit 
the convexity of the slope will almost invariably give cover 
to his enemy’s reserves, from the foot, or near it, there 
must always be some sky line, against which approaching 
troops are certain to disclose themselves ; and with the 
limited range of the weapons then in use this principle 
even more than nowadays. 



CHAPTER IV 


Frekch Movements up to October 13 

The Treaty of Pressburg, signed on December 25, 
1805, having brought the war with Austria to a close, 
the Grand Army was at once withdrawn from Austrian 
territory, and distributed over wide cantonments 
throughout Southern Germany, where it lived at the 
cost of its Allies, and, as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, from February 14 until September 5, 
only one letter, dated July 11, and having reference to a 
possible renewal of hostilities with Austria, was sent to 
it by the Emperor. 

By September 5 the mobilisation orders for the 
Prussian Army had already been out for twenty-five 
days, but aU this first letter contains is a request that 
Marshal Berthier, who had been left in chief command, 
should send in a report on the readiness for the field of 
the Army in his charge.^ 

Bonnal points out that, though left in this complete 
isolation, Berthier had no corresponding degree of initia- 
tive, but on the contrary was hampered by the following 
paragraph in the final letter of February 14. 

“ Keep strictly to the orders I give you, and execute 
punctually your instructions ; every one must be ready 
and remain at his post ; I alone know what I have to 

^ Bonnal, La Manoeuvre, de Jena, p. 3. 
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do.” It would iave needed a stronger character than 
Berthier’s to have transgressed an order couched in such 
uncomproinising terms. Needless to add Berthier did 
not even attempt to exceed the letter of his instructions 
and the subsequent conduct of the campaign was not 
facihtated by his inaction. 

The distribution of the troops during this period was 
as mows The IV Corps (Soult) as covering force 
against the Austrians, The YII Corps (Augereau) 
apmst Hesse and the 2nd Division V Corps (Lannes 
at Schwemfurt against the Prussians, backed by the 

(Bernadotte) about Ansbach, whilst the 
VI (Hey) was in reserve at Memingen i ; the whole 
^ing able to concentrate either to the north or east 
TOthin eight days of the receipt of orders to move 
To economise the resources of the country to the 
most, the umts were widely disseminated within the 
strict allotted to each command, and according to 

^ brought 

Th??Tf ^ *be whole period 

The battahon commanders rarely visited the companies’ 

and aU the instructions the troops were given was such 
prae ice in company drill as their captains chose to impart 

The soldiers received neither pa^or ' clothes Z -n 

Zms 1^ ^be commanders were told to help 

themselves as best they could “ Thi'« i'<; h ^ 

^ed/. aays th. .SoWty f- i fal T 

gave eaci soldier a smalf botat of^fa' 
y- he captains asked to have its value in money 

Tlmringian PoreS’ confounded witli Meiningen in the 
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instead, on condition that their hosts should no longer be 
called on to supply the wine. The money thus obtained 
was used to purchase trousers, of which we stood in 
great need, but somehow or other the men still received 
the wine.” As for the higher officers they requisitioned 
everything they wanted, carriages and even banquets 
at the expense of the municipalities, and sixty years 
afterwards, as the writer can vouch from personal recol- 
lection, the survivors of those days had not forgotten 
these bitter experiences. One can only marvel at the 
extraordinary restraint their descendants exercised, 
when in 1870 the opportunity to pay off old scores 
arrived.^ 

Returning now to Napoleon’s letters, two in number, 
of September 5. The first announces only the dispatch 
of 60,000 conscripts of 1806, soon to be followed by 
30,000 of the reserve. The second orders the dispatch 
of Engineer officers to reconnoitre the roads from 
Bamberg to Berlin, about which he appears to have 
been but ill informed, as the following quotation suggests 

They tell me there is a place called Torgau — is it 
fortified ? ” etc. Surely his perusal of the- history of the 
Seven Years’ War should have left him in little doubt 
on that point ! He then continues c ' Eight days after 
I give the order, all my ^Armies,’ that of Frankfort 
(VII Corps) that of Passau (IV Corps) that of Memingen 
(VI Corps) must be united at Bamberg and in the 


_ ActuaHy, the South Germans did drink a good deal of wine at 
tneir hosts expense m the Burgundy country, but as compensation 
tor the damage the vineyards suffered during actual fighting, several 
regiments entered into permanent contracts with the wine-growers 
to supply them messes after the War was over, and better Burgundy 
it has never been my good fortune to encounter. ^ 
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principality of Bayreuth. Send me the itinerary for 
each and the nature of the roads they must take. I 
suppose Soult will march by Straubing, Ney by Donau- 
werthj and A.ugereau by "Wurzburg. I conceive that 
in eight days all my Corps d’armee should be assembled 
beyond Kronach. Now from this point on the frontier 
of Bamberg to Berlin I estimate only ten days’ march ” 

This reference to Berlin shows the thought under- 
lying the ultimate execution of the campaign, though 
as yet the Emperor was far from having formulated 
precise plan, for he lacked all the data as to his 
enemy’s movements on which to base one. But, all 
going well, he felt certain that the threat to Berlin would 
compel his adversary to endeavour to interpose, and 
in that case, marching in his “ batallion carre ” of 
200,000 men he had no reason to fear the result. 

On September 9, he again wrote to Berthier. “ If 
I make war upon Prussia, my ‘line of operations’ 
will be Strasbourg, Mannheim, Mayence, "Wurzburg 
where I have a fortified place ; so that my convoys 
on the fourth day of their march from Mannheim or 
Mayence can find shelter there. I want also, four days 
further on, another small place in Bavaria to serve as a 
dep6t.” Ultimately Kronach was selected, and Eorch- 
heim placed in a state of defence. The line of the Naab 
was also ordered to be reconnoitred in case of Austrian 
interference, and reports on Naumburg, Gotha and 
Leipzig were called for as possible points of support to 
the advance on Berlin. 

On the 10th another letter is dispatched to the Major- 
General. ‘ The movements of the Prussians continue 
to be most extraordinary. They want to get a lesion 
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my horses leave to-morrow and the Guards in a few 
days. If the news continues to indicate that the 
Prussians have lost their heads,^ I shall go straight to 
Wiirzburg, or to Bamberg.” 

The last phrase, as Bonnal points out (p. 41), shows 
that the Emperor was still in doubt as to his ultimate 
direction. If the enemy moved down into the Valley 
of the Lower Main, then Wiirzburg became the centre 
of assembly — ^if the hesitations of the Prussians con- 
tinued to afford the opening for the march on Berlin, 
then Bamberg was best suited to his purpose. On the 
same day he also ordered his brother Louis (the King 
of Holland) “ to form a camp of 30,000 men at Utrecht 
to defend Wesel and the north of your dominions.” 

On September 12 the ambassadors of France at 
Berlin and Dresden were instructed to inform Berthier 
immediately if Prussian troops entered Saxony, and 
on the next day (15th) there followed a most important 
dispatch to Berthier, shifting the centre of assembly 
from Wurzburg to Bamberg, and detailing the move- 
ments to give effect to this diversion, which were to com- 
mence the moment news of the violation of Saxon 
neutrality by Prussian troops should arrive. 

Evidently at this date the Emperor still had more 
than a doubt as to the conduct of Austria, for neither 
Soult nor the Bavarian Army (20,000) is as yet with- 
drawn from observation of the frontier, and this was 
the probable reason for the renunciation of his offensive 
design in all its original simplicity — ^for Wurzburg 
favours an offensive-defensive defence of Southern 
Germany, against a double danger’ from North and 
East, better than Bamberg. If the Prussians marched 
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on Mayence picking up the Hessians as reinforcements 
on the way, whilst Austria attacked from the east, 
jSTapoleon’s dilemma at Bamberg would have been a 
difficult one to solve. Fortunately, however, this 
condition of doubt did not long remain, for on the 
15th, as a consequence presumably of other information 
which he received, the centre of Assembly, i.e. the 
position of Army Headquarters and the bulk of his 
forces, is transferred to Bamberg the moment the 
news comes in that the Ambassador, Laforest, has 
quitted Berlin, but not a man is to be moved in antici- 
pation. It is therefore clear that he is still in doubt 
as to the issue of negotiations, though the Prussians 
have already been on the move for six weeks. 

On September 16 the doubt as to his immediate 
operations evidently still lingers, for on this day he 
writes to Berthier, calling attention to the necessity 
of providing each Division with some 400 to 500 sets of 
entrenching tools additional to the 1,500 sets already 
carried by the Corps Headquarters. Bonnal questions 
whether in this instance Napoleon had not delayed 
the orders for assembly longer than was wise in view 
of the information he had already acquired. He knew 
the positions held by the Prussian troops up to September 
7 and 8, and had these immediately proceeded to con- 
centrate either towards Schweinfurt or Coburg-Baireuth, 
the Grand Army could hardly be drawn together in 
numbers sufficient to avert the risk of defeat even if the 
news from the Ambassador had reached Berthder on 
this very day (16th), or had the latter been thoroughly 
up to his work. 

But this he seldom proved to be, and at this moment 
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lie was sending letters to the Emperor which sufficiently 
disclose his state of mind. Thus on the 17th he wrote 
detailing all the current rumours in Munich, and almost 
imploring the Emperor to hasten his coming, reminding 
him of his letter of February 14, which ordered him to 
limit himself to the punctual execution ” of orders 
received. Fortunately his period of suspense was not 
prolonged, for from the 18th onward the Emperor issued 
all Army Orders himself, and at 11 p.m. that night the 
Imperial Guards began their movement in post chaises 
from Paris for Mayence.^ 

During the 19th and 20th two letters were dispatched 
to his brother Louis, King of Holland, ordering him to 
demonstrate with Cavalry from the lower Rhine, and to 
spread reports in all the papers as to the assembly of an 
Army of 80,000 men about Wesel. The small Corps 
which formed the foundation for this rumour was to be 
set in motion on October 1 and instructed to compensate 
for its numerical weakness by dispersion and activity. 

During the night of September 18-19, news seems to 
have arrived which set at rest the Emperor’s doubts 
as to the conduct of Austria, for the next morning he 
^ dictated to Clarke, his Minister of War, the general 
dispositions for the reunion of the Grand Army,” the 
basic ^ document for the whole campaign. According 
to this instrument the troops were to occupy the fol- 
lowing positions. 


V Corps (Lefebvre) . 
VII Corps (Augereau) . 

Illrd Corps (Davout) . 


Koenigshofen October 3 

Assembled around Frankfort 

Advance Guard Giessen . October 2 
Bamberg October 3 


For details of this remarkable transport feat see Bonnal, p. 363. 
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IV Corps (Soult) . . Amberg ...... October 4 

I Corps (Bernadotte) . Nuremberg .... Octobftr 9 

VI Corps (Ney) . . Ansbaob ! October ^ 

Park and heavy Staff 

Baggage .... Wurzburg October 3 

Field Head Quarters . Bamberg October 3 

This order took all day to copy out,and was dispatched 
on the morning of the 20th, reaching Miinich on the 
morning of the 24th. 

The men were to carry four days’ rations on their 
persons and ten days’ rations were to be conveyed for 
them in the trains. This amount, unusual in the French 
Army in those days, being required owing to the inhospit- 
able nature of the districts they might have to traverse, 
but like many similar orders it seems to have received 
but partial execution. 

A Division of the Bavarian Army, 6,000 strong, was 
also ordered to report to Bernadotte, but never reached 
him, as the latter protested emphatically against being 
burdened with them, and presumably the other Marshals 
followed suit, for ultimately Napoleon kept them under 
his own command, but well in rear. They took no 
part in the fighting and were used to occupy Dresden, 
where, according to French accounts, they committed 
all kinds of excesses. On the same day, the creation of 
a new Corps, the VIII, under Mortier, was ordered, to 
relieve the YU at FrarJcfort if the latter were ordered 
towards Wurzburg. 

In these positions the Army was stiU free to adapt 
itself to the Prussian movements. If the latter moved 
westwards on the Bhine, the V Corps became the 
Advance Guard of the whole Army, and, converging 
with the VII could hold the enemy until the Tnain body 
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tad time to arrive. If, on the contrary, he moved through 
Saxony via Hof towards Franconia then Bernadotte 
became the Advance Guard, and the V and IV Corps 
could manoeuvre against his flanks. Hence, though the 
Emperor undoubtedly had in his mind the movements 
to be executed in either case, no further instructions were 
issued until the receipt of more positive information 
placed the enemy’s intentions beyond all doubt. 

In the meantime, various instructions modifying the 
distribution of the Cavalry, organising the Park of 
Engineers, allocating funds (very insufficiently) for the 
preparation for defence of sundry old-fashioned forta- 
lices, etc., etc., were sent off to the Army, where they 
certainly cannot have contributed to correct the state of 
chaos which* Berthier’s want of initiative was rapidly 
developing. 

On September 22, the Emperor fixed his departure 
from Paris for the 25th, and his arrival at Mayence for 
the 28th. On the same day he ordered the organization 
of the following roads as ^‘Eoutes de FArmee” or lines 
of communication. 


via 


Frankfurt 


(a) From Mayence to Bamberg, 

Aschaffenburg, Wurzburg. 

(&) Augsburg and Ulm to Bamberg, Ellwangen 
Ansbach and Niirenberg. 

The road Mannheim to Wurzburg via ISTeckar, EIz 
and Boxbergh was to be reconnoitred as an alternative 
showing that the possibility of a Prussian advance 
towards the Rhine was still before his mind’s eye. 

On September 24, Berthier’s letters of September 
19 and 20 were received by the Emperor. These as 
already mentioned, were couched in a despondent tone. 
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and together with repeated rumours, according to 
which the Prussian concentrations towards Hof and 
Magdeburg were far more advanced than was really the 
case, seem somewhat . to have Upset his balance, as he 
immediately dictated in reply instructions for Soult 
to be hurried forward to Amberg by October 1 and to 
Davout to hasten his concentration on “ Oettingen,” 
not on “ Bamberg,” the point originally assigned to 
him. Fortunately Berthier had left Munich before 
these instructions reached him, and had gone to Wurz- 
burg, where he arrived on the 28th, having taken forty- 
two hours over the journey of about 160 miles ; hence 
they appear never to have been acted upon, or the 
trouble in Davout’s case might have been serious. 

On the same day (28th) the Emperor reached Mayence, 
and to his surprise found no dispatches from Berthier 
awaiting him. The delay seems seriously to have 
affected both his temper and his judgment, for on the 
morning of the 29th he wrote to the Major-General 
ordering him to instruct Bernadotte to march on Kronach 
and then take up with his command, “ a good position 
protecting the passage into Saxony,” but not to cross 
the frontier. The evident intention being to force the 
hands of the Prussians in Saxony and prevent them 
from the westward movement, which (though he was 
quite prepared to deal with it), would nevertheless have 
thrown the focus of the fighting into a difficult country 
where great decisions were not easily attainable. 

The V Corps was again reminded to send out spies 
and secret reconnaissances towards Fulda, for if Ber- 
thier’s information of the 20th proved correct, it would 
be too late to carry out the proposed invasion of Saxony. 
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Other instructions then follow, dealing with the Cavalry, 
which show that the Empetor had completely forgotten 
his previous orders on the same subject^ and that no one 
was at hand to remind him of them. 

In his second letter he corrects his mistake of the 24 th, 
in ordering Da vout to Oettingen, admitting that he should 
have written Bamberg/’ but such a confession is 
indeed rare in his writings, and goes far to explain the 
unreadiness of his subordinates to accept responsibility, 
which unreadiness grew steadily more pronounced as time 
went on. It must always be borne in mind in criticising 
them, that Napoleon never took any of his Marshals into 
his confidence until the very last instant, so that through- 
out all the anxious moments of these great reunions^ all 
were working in the dark^ generally in profound ignorance 
of the orders received iy their immediate neighbours. 
When a battle was actually in sight, he wrote fully and 
clearly to all concerned, as we shall presently see, but 
there can be no doubt that his movements to that end 
might have been greatly facilitated had he only trusted 
his subordinates more entirely. 

Having sent off these two letters to Berthier, he now 
sent for Murat, who being related to the Imperial fainily 
he trusted more implicitly, and after verbal instructions 
(which have not been preserved) he gave him the 
interim command of the Army, over Berthier’s head, and 
sent him off to Wurzburg with the following written 
instructions to guide him: ‘‘It is to Wurzburg, not 
Bamberg, that Prince Murat is to proceed, because 
Wurzburg will serve equally well as the point of departure 
for operations against Pulda, or Erfurt, or Leipzig.” ^ 

^ Bormal, p. 118 . 
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Whether this interim appointment was intended to 
relieve Berthier of the enormous burden of work which 
his position entailed, or because he was not at hand to 
receive verbal instructions, (the Emperor apparently 
having forgotten that he had cancelled his order to him to 
come to Mayence,)does not appear, but it seems that 
his supersession was never communicated to Berthier 
who continued to send orders direct to the TVrflTgTiny 
that until the Emperor personally took over the com- 
mand of the whole Army on October 3, a dual command 
existed which led to some confusion and much fric- 
tion. 

Hardly had this letter to Murat been dispatched (it is 
dated September 29, 10 a.m.), than Berthier’s belated 
courier arrived, closely followed by the reports of two 
spies which completely changed the Emperor’s appre- 
ciation of the situation. Instead of the Prussians being 
in the' advanced positions indicated by Berthier’s alarm- 
ist letters of the 20th (see above), it was now clear that 
as late as September 27 they were still about Eisenach, 
Meiningen and Hildburghausen, and the Saxons could 
not be more than a couple of marches south of Dresden. 
Hence there would be ample time for the Grand Army 
to cross the defiles of the mountains and the Saale, and 

deploy beyond them before serious interference could be 
expected. 

The Emperor now sat down to work and achieved one 
of the records of his life. He had been travelling and 
working night and day since he left Paris on the 26th, 
had then spent thirty-six hours of anxious expectation 
at Mayence, and now he began to write and dictate 
almost uninterruptedly till the early morning hours of 
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October 2, snatcbing only a couple of hours’ sleep as 
opportunity afforded. His letters of the first twenty- 
four hours contain some of his clearest reasoning, but by 
degrees his ^ mind tires, and many of the latter ones 
contain quite incoherent ideas, giving evidence of 
extreme mental fatigue. 

What the state of the unfortunate Major-General 
must have been, as this avalanche of instructions 
tumbled in upon him, it is indeed difficult to conceive, 
for he was still in the dark as to the meaning of the many 
changes introduced. At any rate, the orders did not 
become more lucid as they filtered through his brain, 
and as Murat was also issuing orders at the same time, 
the confusion in the Army became extreme. 

It is in the letters of the 29 th, four in number, sent 
by special messenger to the King of HoUand, that the 
whole of Napoleon’s design is first revealed. For dynastic 
reasons it was communicated to him alone, the Marshals 
receiving only the merest indications of their probable 
parts in the coming drama. 

In his first note, Napoleon begins by stating — 

It is my intention to concentrate all my forces on 
my right, leaving the space between the Ehine and 
■Bamberg entirely open, so as to be able to unite about 
200,000 men on the same field of battle. 

n the enemy pushes parties between Mayence 
and Bamberg, I shall not let that disturb me, because 

my hue of communications wiU be by Forchheim, and 
from thence by Wurzburg. 

• '' of the events which may take place is 
mcalculabk ^because the enemy who supposes my left to 
be on the Ehine and my right on Bohemia, and beheves 
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that my line of operations is parallel to my battle-front 
may see great advantage in turning my left, and in that 
case I can throw him into the EHne. 

“ October 10 to 14, the VIII Corps will arrive at 
Mayence, about 18,000-20,000 strong. Its instructions 
will be to make incursions as far as Frankfort, but not 
to allow itself_ to be cut ofi from the EHne, H case of 

necessity retiring behind it, and seeking communication 
with your troops.” 

His second letter begins, “ The observations in my 
first note are aU of a precautionary nature.” 

“ My first marches menace the heart of the Prussian 

Monarchy, and the deployment of my forces will be so 

imposing and rapid, that it is probable that the whole 

Army of Westphalia will retire on Magdeburg, and all 

will combine by forced marches for the defence of the 
capital. 

Then, but only then, it will be necessary for you 
to throw out an advance guard to take possession of 
• the Mark, Munster, Osnabriick and East Frisia, ly 
small mobile colu/mns, radiating from a central point. 

For the first part of the War you are only a corps 
of observation i.e. until the enemy has been thrown 
into the Elbe, I only count on your corps as a means of 
diversion to amuse the enemy up to October 12, wMch is 
^e date^ on wHch my plans will be unmasked. . . , 
linally, in case of a serious event, such as the loss of a 
great battle, whilst I make good my retreat to the 
Danube, you can defend Wesel and Mayence with your 
.i^my and the VIII Corps, which latter is under no 
circumstances to be withdrawn from Mayence.” 

In the third and fourth letters, Napoleon develops 
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the previous ideas, and adds instructions for his brother 
after his (Napoleon’s) first successful battle to enter 
Cassel, disarm the troops and drive out the Elector. 
Meanwhile, however,he is to be most careful not to excite 
the latter’s suspicions or to induce his hostility. His 
neutrality is always worth preserving as it may keep 
10,000 to 12,000 troops away from the battlefield, 
Finally, he concludes with this remarkable pas- 
sage — 

“ The least check to you will cause me anxiety ; my 
measures may thereby be disconcerted, and such an 
event might leave the whole of the north of my Empire 
without a head. On the other hand, whatever may 
happen to me, as long as I know you are behind the 
Khine, I can act with greater freedom ; even if some great 
misfortune overtakes me, I shall beat my enemies if I 
have only 50,000 men left, because free to manoeuvre, 
independent of all lines of operations and tranquil as to 
the most important points of my Empire, I shall always 
have resources and means.” 

Ab the net result of all this writing the VII Corps 
(Augereau) was moved up to Wurzburg, and one way or 
another in spite of the conflicting orders from the 
Emperor, Berthier and Murat the whole Army reached 
on October 3 the positions shown on the map, 
which practically differ little from those originally 
indicated in his first order for the ‘‘ Eeunion ” of 
the Army of September 19th, and one is tempted to 
wonder whether it would not have been better for 
all concerned had Napoleon done a little more writing 
from February 14 to September, and bonsiderably less 
from September 19th to October 1. If Berthier and 
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the Marshals were good enough to work their commands 
for all the months before September, they were fit to be 
entrusted with the general outhne of the Emperor’s 
plans, and m this case the whole of the necessary marchina 

wders_ couU very reasonably have been dictated witSi 
three hours at the very outside I i 

It is not so much that the Emperor overworked 
himself, on the contrary, his physical health was never 
better as he wrote to the Empress detaihng Ms day’s 

2 ^’ bntfh^ 

daily, but the consequences to his harassed Staff were 
most calamitous, for it would seem that it was now that 

there &st crept mto the French Staff the habit of dehber- 

7fi7n/i,w -R ’ practice proved so disastrous in 

1870 (vzde Bonnal s Manoeuvre de St. Privat). In order 

to cover, their own responsibiHty orders were framed 

admittmg of two or more interpretations. If the recipi- 

ent chose the nght one, the Staff congratulated itself 

on Its pempicacity, if, on the other han| events proved 

*^' 5 - 

and said, Why, of course that was not what the 
order meant, any fool could have seen that ! ” « 

Want of space compels one to limit the extracts from 

many of the *thi^Se vtt° 0^°"^ tremendous marching from 
on teee oons^ iy’e dZ 20, 24 miles 

covered 25, 24, 21, 30^’ 30, 25^2? ^2^®lo 

taino^usjuntry.^ a moul-’ 

Where t^rfcS rldS toT'* Campaign, 

given point-thus, one being safe, the ottTZt^l'XZ!"Zu 
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this forty-eight hours’ output of Napoleon’s energy, I 
can only cite one more instance of the confusion of 
thought originating from too-long concentration of 
effort, hut those who are interested in the question 
should peruse the whole correspondence given by 
Foucart. Thus in his letter to Berthier, October 1, 2 
a.m., these passages follow each other in sequence — 
‘‘ The depots of the Cavalry are to be united at 
Forcheim. 

“ We must count on the enemy coming to Wiirz- 
burg. 

“ I am asking 600 men from the Elector of Hesse. 

All the convalescents of the Army, about 12 to 15 

per regiment are to be sent to ” and so forth. ^ 

All these items had to be extracted from their place 
in the text and made the subject of a special letter to 
the departments concerned, and as these are not isolated 
instances, one can imagine the constant strain on the 
attention of the recipient to see that no single pearl of 

responsibility the Staff would order the troops to March from A 



via B to G, leaving it to the Commanding Officer to make his choice. 
Of course the order should have run from A via E (or B) to 0. 

^ See Bonnal, p. 176, and Foucart. 
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strategical indication, such as the allusion to Wiirz- 
should escape amongst the mass of irrelevant 

detail. 

During the course of October 2 the Emperor moved 
on to Wurzburg, where he remained until the 6th. Here 
he received the numerous Engineer OiScers (who had 
been despatched to reconnoitre the roads into Saxony) 
and cross-examined them at considerable length. 
The spies also reported direct to him, and the picture 
he was finally able to evolve of his enemies’ positions 
differed but very_ little from the actual facts, though it 
conveyed no indication of their probable movements 
October 4 was a day of relative rest for him, as all the 
troops were not yet in position, and except two orders 
one to Marshal Lefebvre (V Corps), the other to Mar- 
shal Augereau (VII Corps) directing them to take the 
road towards Coburg, drafted by Berthier, but presum- 
ably mspired by him, no other letters for this day have 
been traced. 

On the 5th the general order for the passage of the 
Prankenwald by the Grand Army was prepared by 
Berthier, and the Emperor wrote seven letters, three of 

great importance, to the Major-General, to Soult, and 
to Bernadette. 

In the first he directs especial attention to the de- 
fences of Wurzburg, as the movement of the V Corps 
towards Coburg would leave it exposed to attack, and 
actually at that very moment a small command of 
Prussian Hussars under Muffling was on its way to 
attempt a surprise. Doubtless it would have achieved 
a considerable measure of success but for this timely 
warning, for it was as difficult in the Grand Army, as in 
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any other, to spare men of first-rate ability and energy 
for commands on the lines of communications. 

The next letter to Soult is one of the best known from 
the Emperor’s pen, and deserves the closest study, for it 
gives the most complete revelation of Napoleon’s idea 
of the bataillon carte ” form of mancBUvre, as it pre- 
sented itself to its inventor, that has been handed down 
to us. 

‘‘ I think it advisable that you should know my plans 
so that you may have a guide to your action in important 
circumstances. 

“ I have caused Wurzburg, Forchheim and Kronach 
to be armed and provisioned, and I propose to debouch 
into Saxony with my whole Army in three columns. 
You are at the head of the right column with the Corps 
of Marshal Ney half a day’s march behind you, and 

10.000 Bavarians another day’s march behind him, 
which makes in all over 50,000 men. 

“ Marshal Bernadette leads the centre column, behind 
him follows Davout’s Corps, the greater part of the 
Eeserve Cavalry and my Guards, which gives about 

70.000 men. 

‘‘He marches by Kronach, Lobenstein, and Schleiz. 

“ The V Corps is at the head of the left column, 
followed by the VII, and the two march by Coburg, 

Grafenthal, and Saalfeld. This makes another 40,000 
men. 

The day you arrive at Hof, the whole will have 
reached positions on the same alignment. 

I shall march with the centre. 

“ With this immense superiority of force united in a 
space so narrow, you will feel that I am determ^^ed to 
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leave nothing to chance, and can attack the enemy 

wherever he chooses to stand with nearly double his 
numbers. 

“ It appears that the arm from which we have most 
to fear in the Prussian Army, is their Cavalry ; but with 
such Infantry as you command, and being always ready 
to form squares, you have little to trouble about. Since 
however, in War no means should ever be neglected' 
take care to have from 3,000 to 5,000 sets of entrenching 
tools with your Divisions, so as to be able to make H 
necessary^ a redoubt or a simple trench, 

“ If the enemy does not show forces against you ex- 
ceeding 30,000 men, you can concert with Marshal Ney 
and attack him, but if he is in a position he has held 
for long, he will have reconnoitred and entrenched 
himself. In that case, be prudent ! 

“ On reaching Hof, your first care should be to open 
communications between Lobenstein, Ebersdorf and 
Schleiz ,• on that day (October 10), I shaU be at Ebersdorf 
‘ Erom the news which has come in up to to-day it 
appears that if the enemy makes any movement it will 

be against my left, as the bulk of his forces seem to 
about Erfurt. 

^ I cannot recommend you too earnestly to correspond 
with me frequently, and keep me fully informed of aU 
you learn from the direction of Dresden 

Vous pensez Men que ce serait une beUe affaire que 
de se porter autour de cette place (Dresden) en un 
baM%llon cane de 200,000 hommes. Dependant tout 
ceia demands un peu d’art et quelques 4venements.” 

1 ^ve this last phrase in the original, because it may be 
considered, to form the very foundation-stone of the whole of 
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the modern doctrine ” of the French Staff. It is so 
casually introduced and so loosely worded that though 
it has been quoted again and again in all Napoleonic 
studies, its full importance was never formulated until 
some ninety years afterwards, when, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Emperor’s demands made upon the 
“ avant garde generale,” viz., not merely to observe 
and re'port^ but to attach and fix ^ the enemy, it suddenly 
dawned on men’s minds that it was in the sense of secur- 
ity which this “ bataillon carre ” conception conveyed, 

that the real secret of Napoleon’s strategic success was 
to be found. 

After all, in itself it was no new idea, even the Crusaders 
had instinctively adapted it to fight their way through 
hordes of light-armed and mobile antagonists. 

Moreover, in India, only three years before. Lord 
Lake had been emplo 37 ing it, even more literally, to 
force a path through the swarming Light Horse of the 
Mahrattas, but the idea had dropped out of contem- 
porary European strategy, as a consequence of the 
powth of the Magazine system, and the resultant 
increase in susceptibility of the communications. 

In the remaining correspondence of the day, the 
Emperor arranges the order of departure of the several 
heads of columns on the basis of the last news available. 
The Prussian Main body being still about Erfurt, the 
left column is the most exposed, and hence to avert any 
possible hindrance to its exit from the mountains, the 
right-hand column (Soult) is given a day’s start, so as to 
be able to sweep down from the east and outflank any 
possible concentration which the enemy might attempt 

^ “ On ne manoeuvre pas qu’autour d’un point fixe.” 
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against either the centre or left columns. But this alter- 
ation, though it mars the symmetry of the design de- 
tracts nothing from the general principle. MeanwhUe" 
all the columns close up within themselves (there had 
been considerable lengthening out, owing to the great 
heat, and the bad qualities of the roads), and the Infan- 
try are assembled in masses, as far as the nature of the 
ground allows, to flood the enemy’s country on a broad 
front the moment the final order to advance is issued 
The Cavalry is held back until all the passages through 
the mountains, and over the Saale are clear. ^ 

On October 5, also, Lannes was ordered to take over 
the command of the V Corps. Lefebvxe had not given 
proofs of much capacity during the month he had been 
at its head, and the Emperor doubtless felt that he was 
unequal to the demands which this, the most dangerous 
post in the whole Army, might make upon him. The 
opening phrase of the Order of Supersession is too useful 
a model to be lost. “The Emperor desiring to employ 
you more particularly about his person, etc., appoints 
you to the command of a Division of his Guard.” 

War had not as yet been declared, but the Emperor 
was not the man to allow the observance of any such 
formality to endanger the possibility, now within his 
reach, of effecting his deployment beyond the moun- 
tains to escape him, and all being in readiness, orders 
were issued during the course of October 6 for the columns 
of the left and centre to commence their movement 
next day. No less than sixteen such orders were re- 
quired by Berthier, though as Bonnal points out (p. 
336) four would have abundantly sufficed. But in spite 
of this excess of energy on his part, they were so badly 
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drafted that much friction ensued, and indeed. Augereau 
was kept waiting for forty-eight hours at Coburg, 
hus Lannes, in the post of danger, was left single- 
anctecL to face a possible offensive of the Prussians 
and actually found himself compelled to attack Prince 
Loms at Saalfeld, in spite of the formal recommendation 
0 he Emperor not to engage the enemy without being 
assured of adequate support, ^ 

Eortunately, the information that the whole of Prince 
Hohe^ohe s ^my was in the vicinity of Saalfeld and 
Neustadt, which led the Emperor to impose such caution 
upon Lannes, proved incorrect. As already mentioned 
m the previous chapter, Prince Louis’ command was 
quite inadequate to check a whole French Corps d’Armee 
an with the exception of this contretemps, and a trifling 
^gagement mth some advanced parties of Tauenzein’s 
msion at Saalburg on October 8, and at Schleiz 
the whole passage of the mountains was efiected with- 
out mcident and on the evening of October 11, the Grand 
^my was deployed on the Saxon plains ready for the 

That mght the troops and the Headquarters of the 
several Corps occupied the following positions; the 
troops themselves bivouacking along the roads, prac- 

nei dav h > movement 

neirt day by umts, without wasting time by forming up 

T '■ ^ Net.st.dt, VII 

Corps, Saalfeld ; 1 Corps, Gera-Cavalry in advance as 

SeUeie. 

for 0.1 perplexities, 

for the conduct of the enemy had been so erratic that he 


K 
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found it difficult to form a true conception of his actual 
movements. Moreover, until late on the night of Octo- 
ber 11-12, he did not know the whereabouts of Marshal 
Lannes. He had expected to find the Prussian Army 
concentrated at Gera, but only stragglers had been found 
there, and Murat’s reports pointed to Eoda as the place 
on which the troops, beaten at Saalfeld and Schleiz 
had retired. Eoda might, therefore, well be the point of 
reunion of Hohenlohe’s Army, and in that case the main 
Prussian Army must clearly intend to cross to the right 
bank of the Saale from Kahla and Lobeda, and the battle 
he so earnestly desired was close at hand. 

With this idea in his mind he had already dispatched 
orders for the I Corps to remain at Gera, as an ad- 
vanced echelon of the right wing, with the IV towards 
Ebersdorf in support. The III was to be at Mittel 
Pollnitz as centre, the VI at Neustadt on the left, and 
the V and VII in echelon between Saalfeld and Neu- 
stadt in support of the left.^ Then between 1 and 2 
a.m, of the 12th definite news arrived which com- 
pletely upset the plans he had formed and led to the 
combination out of which the manoeuvre of Jena finally 
resulted. 

This fateful information arose from the capture of 
a Saxon convoy near Gera by Lasalle. Lasalle did not 
send off his report of the event until 8 p.m. to Murat 
(his superior officer) at Gera, and the latter did not 
transmit it to the Emperor till 11 p.m. The report 
contained the words, “ The prisoners say that the King 
is at Erfurt with 200,000 men,” which Murat amplified 
mto,“ The latest information I have been able to procure 

i formal, p, 393, 
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seems to confirm wliat your Majesty has already re- 
ceived relative to the concentration of the enemy about 

L communication Napoleon 

set himself down to think hard, and two hours later the 

idea of the manoeuvre of J ena had taken final shape in 
nis brain. 

This is how Bonnal describes its evolution. Having 
beheved on the strength of a report sent in by Soult 
on the 9th, 8 p.m. (which tmmed out to be incorrect) 
toat the Prussians were concentrating on Gera, the 
Emperor had persuaded himself that Prince Hohenlohe 
at Eoda formed the advance Guard of the' Prussian 
lorces united between Jena and Weimar. 

The report from Murat just received, destroyed this 
presumption, and suggested that the Prussians were 
fatog back on Erfurt. In that case Hohenlohe was 
only calhng in his detachments and was retiring on Jena. 

It was not possible to suppose that the Prussians meant 
to fight with them backs against the Harz Mountains 
Hence the presumption was that they intended to faU 

back behind the Elbe, and they had only three roads 
available for tbe purpose — 

(а) by Gotha, Nordhausen and Halberstadt on 
Magdeburg. 

(б) to Magdeburg by Eisleben. 

J) Weimar, by Kosen, Freiburg, HaUe on Dessau 
md Napoleon was aware of the presence of the Duke of 

Wurtemberg’s “ strategic reserve ” between Hafie and 
Dessau, 15,000 strong. 

_ They mght use any or all of these three roads, and 
the simplest way of preventing their doing so was to 

1 Bonnal, p. 399, 
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direct a strong force (I Corps and Cavalry) towards 
Dessau to destroy the strategic reserve and gain a foot- 
ing on the right bank of the Elbe, thus compromising 
the further defence of that river, and to send another 
column (the III Corps) to Naumburg, as rapidly as 
possible, from whence to strike at the Eisleben road and 
hold the enemy upon it until the main Army crossing the 
Saale at Kahla and Lobeda could overtake him. 

Incase the Prussians stood fast at Erfurt and Weimar, 
then the movement of the I and III Corps must not be 
too wide to prevent their arrival in time to take part in 
the decisive battle. 

With this general picture of affairs in his mind, he 
drafted out a rough note for a concentration for a battle, 
to be fought about Weimar on the 16th, which has, 
fortunately, been rediscovered in the French Archives, 
and runs as follows — 

“ Guard (Cavalry) 10th evening at Bamberg, 11th at 
Lichterfels, 12th Kionach, 13th at Lobenstein. 

“ D’Hautpoul (1st Division of Cuirassiers), 11th, two 
leagues in front of Kronaoh, 14th, at Auma, 15th, at 
Jena. 

“ Klein (1st Division of Dragoons), 11th, two leagues 
in front ofKronach, 15th, at Jena, 14th, Jena, 15th, 
at Auma. 

“ Klein, on the 12th, to Lobenstein.” 

Jena to Weimar, 4 leagues ; Naumburg to Weimar, 
7 leagues ; Kahla to Weimar, 5 leagues ; Neustadt to 
Jena, 5 leagues; Gera to Jena, 7 leagues; Zeitz to 
Jena, 7 leagues; Reserve Cavalry, 14th, at Jena; 
Guards, 15th, to Jena ; Park, 15th, to Auma ; Davout 
14th, to Apolda ; Lannes, 15th, to Weimar ; Augereau, 
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Mth, at Mellingen ; Bernadotte, the 14th, to Dornburg ; 
Soult, 14th, to Jena; Ney, 14th, to Kahla. {See 
maps, a league is 3 miles). 

He then wrote to Bannes the following most character- 
istic letter— 


Attma, 4 a.m., 

October 12. 

“ M the intercepted letters show that the enemy has 
lost his head. They hold counsels day and night and 
do not know what steps to take next. 

You wiU see by the orders of the Major-General 
which follow, that I bar the roads from Dresden and 
from Berlin against them. 

The Art to-day is to attack the enemy wherever you 

meet him and beat him in detail whilst in the act of 
concentrating. 

When I say, ‘ attack everything you meet,’ I mean 
everything on the march, not what is in position. 

The Prussians have already sent one column on 
Frankfurt (Eiichel) which they had soon to withdraw. 

So. far they have displayed their thorough ignorance of 
the Art of War. 

Do not forget to send out many scouts, to intercept 

the mads, travellers, etc., and collect as much informa- 
tion as possible. 

H the enemy moves from Erfurt on Saalfeld, which 
would be absurd (but in his position one may expect 

all sorts of happenings), you will unite with Marshal 
Augereau and fall on his flank.” 

The order feom the Major-General alluded to above 
was couched in the following form — 
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To Marshal Lannes at Neustadt. 

4.30 a.m. 

Will move on Jena by Kabla. 

'' Marshal Augereau is ordered to Kahla. 

'' The intention of the Emperor is that as soon as you 
arrive at Jena you should take all possible steps to find 

out what the enemy has been doing during the last three 
days.” 

It will be noticed that neither letter nor order conveys 
a useful hint to guide its recipient, or inform him what 
the scope of the immediate manoeuvre is really intended 
to be, and the opening assertion all the intercepted 
letters,” etc., clashes acutely with the concluding 
paragraph of the order, viz., to '' find out what the 
enemy has been doing for the last three days.” 

The statement about barring the roads to Dresden 
and Berlin is decidedly prematme, as in fact the latter 
via Freiburg — Merseburg, and Dessau was not even closed 
on the morning of the 14th, and the elementary instruc* 
tions in scouting duties would seem more in place in a 
communication to a humble patrol leader than in a letter 
to the finest Advance Guard Commander of his epoch. 
Nor are his letters to the other Marshals, Murat and Soult, 
more helpful. Not one receives even an indication of 
the plan in their master’s mind. Imagine the conse'- 
guences had a stray Prussian bullet removed him during 
the course of the next forty -eight hours ! 

The net result of all the orders dispatched as a conse- 
quence of the receipt of Murat’s belated dispatch was 
that Murat marched to Naumburg next morning 
scouting over the whole plain towards Leipzig and 
Wessenfels, 
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Bernadotte followed Murat, and reached the line 
Meinweh-Zeitz. 

Davout reached ISTaumburg. 

Sonlt, Gera. 

Nej, Mittel Pollnitz. 

Lannes, Burgau. 

Augereau, Eahla.^ 

The two latter, it will be observed, were on the left 
bank of the Saale within twelve to fourteen miles of 
Weimar, where the enemy was supposed to be, and about 
half that distance from Capellendorf and Isserstedt, where 
he actually was. The country to their left was broken 
and intersected, and only the weak Cavalry force, which 
had been left to the Corps on the reorganisation of 
September 29, was available for scouting. 

Whilst these orders were on their way the Emperor 
wrote another letter to Talleyrand which deserves quoting. 

Affairs are moving here as I calculated two months 
ago (i.e. August 12) in Paris, march by march, event by 
event, I have not been deceived in a single point. There 
will be some interesting happenings within the next two 
or t:^ee days ; but all appears to confirm me in the 
opinion that the Prussians have no chance of success. 
Their Generals are ^ des grands imbeciles.’’ 

Just before leaving Auma for Gera, he wrote to Davout 
3»s an after-thought, the one gleam of true in- 
spiration he had received during this notable twelve hours. 

‘It is possible that the enemy may execute his move- 
ment of retreat between the Ilm and the Saale, for it 

^ The columns of Laimes and Augereau were already weU on their wav 
when the second orders overtook them and obliged them to counter- 
march. Hence they did not reach the Saale tih late in the afternoon. 
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seems to me he is evacuating Jena. It will be easy for 
you to ascertain this on your' arrival at ISTaumburg.” 

As it happened this was the precise movement the 
Prussians were deciding to carry out, and how near it 
came to success will be apparent hereafter. 

Oct 13. reaching Gera, Napoleon, according 

to his usual custom in the field, turned 
m for a few hours rest at 8 p.m., rising again at midnie-ht 
to receive the reports from the front! and issue fhe 
necessary orders. This was perhaps the principal secret 
of the extraordinary mobility developed by French troons 
mder hw personal command. He brought his mind 
&esh to his task, and with the latest possible information 
before him, he was able to issue orders which would 
reqwe no alteration except in extreme cases. This 
wor nished by about 2 a.m., he wrote explanatory 
letters, whilst Berthier and the Staff prepared the ordem 
or dispatch, and the bearers were generally away with 
fcpatdes in time to react “the fartteet 
while these were sffll cooking their morning meal 
most armes oi the period, and indeed for many years 
aferwards, it was the cnstom to issue orders dLg 

alt^tion^ n reports necessitated 

alterations, no one brought, let us say an unjaded mind 

Bence tie innarLu eepjie 

or are, contreordre, desordre.^'" ^ 

newfLfihf to 3 a.m. no fresh 

news h^ been received from either of the three columns 

and ody some artffleiy fa had been h«rf famT 

HSoWthe°fa^t“' ‘ “ ^»*’«**- 

aence the orders transmitted were mostly administra. 
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tive, and only Ney was instructed to march jfrom Auma 
to Roda and let the men cleanup their arms. Murat 
was warned that the whole Army was to have a day’s 
rest, to fill up ammunition wagons, procure provisions, 
and collect stragglers. 

7 a.m. When up to 7 a.m. no reports from Lannes, 

Davout, or Murat had been received, the 
Emperor grew impatient and sent off three officers, 
one to each column, to collect information, and bring 
him a personal report. They were to inform the Marshal 
that the Emperor would be at Jena at 1 p.m., passing 
by way of Roda. In his note to Murat he says : ‘‘ My 
intention is to march straight for the enemy. If he 
is at Erfurt, I shall move on Weimar and attack bim on 
the I6th,” which is proof of the hold his design of the 
night of the 12th had acquired over his mind. 

9 a.m. Shortly after the departure of these three 

officers, the belated reports arrived. 

Augereau wrote from Kahla. “ The enemy was at 
Jena, but I am assured that he has left, and is moving on 
Weimar. It is said that from W eimar he will retire on Er- 
furt, where the main body under the King is gathered.” 
Davout from Naumburg, 10 p.m. October 12, after 

reporting the incidents of the march sums up the situa- 
tion as follows. 

'' All the reports of deserters, prisoners and inhabi- 
tants umte in placing the Prussian Army at Erfurt 
Weimar, and that neighbourhood. It is cerLn that the 
^g arrived yesterday (11th) at Weimar. No enemy 
between Leipzig and Naumburg.” 

Einally from Zeitz, late on the evening of the 12th 
Murat forwards the report of a secret a|ent, who had 
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traversed tlie whole Une of march of the Prussians frnrv, 
Fulda (reaching Erfurt on the 7th, Naumburg on the 
8th), and found troops all along his route. Th 
King and Queen were at Erfurt. ’ ^ 

Letter to . ^ tJ^^ee seem specially intended to con- 
Murat. him in his preconception, and at once 

he sat down and wrote to Murat, the welJ. 
known letter beginning “ Enfin, le voile est dechire ” 
and continuing, “ The enemy commences his retmt 
on Magdeburg, move as quickly as possible with Ber- 
nadette s Corps on Dornburg. Above all, bring your 

^ either lames at Jena or endeavour to evade 
toiL In the former case your position at Dornburg wiU 
enable you to assist him.” 

An orderly officer was also at once despatched towards 
Auma to mtercept the Reserve Cavalry and switch it on 
to the Roda- Jena road, and Soult, who was on the spot 

XV having been made 

fourth n.llJ Emperor then composed the celebrated 
urth Bulletin of the Grand Army to announce the 
co^ng annihilation of the Prussians. 

itis^rr^r ‘ ^^Srant d^ht,’ 

It IS t^ed, the anmversary of the affairs round Dim 
(October 15, 1805) will be celebrnt»rt t.- x , 

France.” io moreZJlS ltl 

on such vprvr da ^ ““ent prophecy was ever based 

see duriner th ° +^+ grounds, for as we shall presently 

leon anXf A t’«^enty-four hours the fate of Napo^ 

disaster. of 


10 a.m. 
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Napoleon then mounted and rode towards Jena, 
passing through Langenburg and Kostritz. 

^ _ jjj About 3 p.m., being then about four miles 

■ ■ from Jena, a report despatched by Lannes 
dated noon was handed to Mm, and the sound of heavy 
musketry fire came over to Mm from the same direction. 

Lannes reported the presence of an enemy’s Corps 
of some 12 to 15,000 men above the town, and according 
to the reports current among the inhabitants, the 
King still in Erfurt on the 11th, and 20,000 to 25,000 
men between Jena and Weimar. Reconnaissances are 
being sent out to determine the latter point. The report 
ends up, “ I desire to know whether it is the intention of 
your Majesty that I should march my Corps upon 
Weimar. I dare not assume the responsibility of ordering 
tMs movement for fear your Majesty may have some 
other destination for me.” It was this well-reasoned 
appreciation of his duties as Commander of an Advance 
Guard which to my mind saved the situation. Had 
Lannes gone for his enemy in the bull-at-a-gate fashion 
of the Prussian Corps Commanders at Spicheren, Woerth 
and Verne ville in 1870,Massenbach’s fatal message would 
have arrived too late, and Kapoleon’s Grrand Army 
(at least that section of it under his personal command) 
would never have found room to accomplish their 
deployment beyond the Saale. Now Lannes was the 
one man amongst all others who feared the Emperor’s 
anger least, and tMs mixture of cool caution with his 
well-known daring as a leader of troops, seems never to 
have attracted all the attention it deserves. This is 

the ideal standard of conduct for an independent subor- 
dinate. 
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4*30 p.m. 


Eetoiungnow to Napoleon, -having read this rep'ort 

he dictated from the saddle four immedisf^ . ? 
Ma^al I.f,b™ to a, 

Soult to hasten his march on Jena ; (3) Key to 

far as possible towards Jena ; (4) Davout to ma 

.g^t the ene^,.» left, this’ sLie aT W™ 

fa fan. Jena-if „„t to „.it orf ets fot 

Shortly after 4 p.m. the Emperor rode up 

1,0 +T Scopes of the Landgrafenberg, where 
he met Lannes. From thence he could only se! thlort 
posts of Tauenzien’s Division, guarding the slopes of' 
e Dornburg and possibly some Saxon tents between 
or over, the tops of the Isserstedter copses. i 

studied, it is invan^abfy averted that Wn® ^^i^herto 

grafenberg, Napoleon ooEfthe camrof ? 
some even stating that he could fl cveial thousand wen ; 
the march towards AuLttdt tf o ® on 

is that his view was di^uS WodZ **e ground 

running from the oZb^ towZds > 'watershed of tht ridge 

wake sure I stood upon thf Napollnstdn iSf®f ‘'l 

the same level as that of tlir. eye to 

trees in the forest waj faKen?irnefa®:Z°"“*1- ^fth: 
saw them, though they have probabr^eeZ cut'doZ'’? ^ 

in the interval. But I cannot brine mvsSf Z “■* 

memory of the ground, or from 

iif at any time saw with thoir n-wn ®**her 

the strength of the Prussi^rbThind the 

origin, I believe, to Jomini story owes its 

led him into “ terminological ineiaotitu'dra f 

passed over into Hamley and thenZ lit ^ Jomini it 

hooks, thereby perTOtMtinn an en/- *i 

situation. BonnS is the onfy SVeZwuthf -f ®°“®®PZ“ 

who makes no allusion to thte sunZedZ^Z to my toowledge 

has even made its way in a sliehtlv^ndifi d futurity, whieh 

the battle published last ZarttC fffZ *^® ^s*oty of 

organ of the Historical Section of th^ft^SGeSsteffi^® 
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Tlien under Napoleon’s personal superintendence, 
as soon as it grew dark, the V Corps was brought up to 
the Plateau of the Landgrafenberg and formed in 
several lines— Divisions side by side. The Guard as it 
arrived formed in “ mass ” behind, and the track up the 
hillside was improved to enable the guns to get up to 
the top. Only one fire was lighted on the summit, and 
by its light the Emperor wrote the following order for 
the seizure of the ground necessary for further deploy- 
ment. 

‘‘ Marshal Auger eau commands the left ; he will 
place his first Division in column on the road to W^eimar 
as far as the point at which General Gazan sent his 
artillery up the hill 4 

He will keep the necessary forces on the plateau to 
the left, level with the head of his column, and send 
out skirmishers all along the enemy’s front at 
different debouches des montagnes.” l^hen General 
Gazan advances, he will follow on to the plateau with 
his whole Corps, and then march according to circum- 
stances to take the left of the Army. 

Marshal Dannes will have at daybreak all his 
Artillery in his intervals and in the order of battle in 
which he has passed the night.^ 

'' The Artillery of the Imperial Guard wiU be placed on 
the height 3 and the Guard wiU be behind the plateau, 

ranged in five lines, the first line containing the Chasseurs 
crowning the plateau. 

The village, which is on our right ^ will be cannonaded 

I Gazan’s was the left Division of the V Corps, 

" DiviHons side by side, each in three lines^ 
Iiandgrafenberg. 

* Qoawitz. 
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by all General Sucbet’s artiUervi ■ t 
afterwards stormed and carried. ^ Mediately 

read^at aXat"™ “a be 

of Marstal lannes the « tie 

thus room ■» ob toed for deployment. ” ’ 

has been reconnoitred on the rit^ht ^ Ld 1-^ ^ 
as ^ the right of the Army. ^ manoeuvre 

general idea of the battle will be fnr+>,»T\/r i. , 

to form in two line<! unf j.- t m^™e Marshals 

Infantty, at about m yards dStance Tb. 

Oavahy of each Corps mil be placed so as to^! al'fh 

disposal of each General to emolo^ T • ^ 

dictate. P y circumstances 

“ Heavy Cavalry, as soon as it arrives wll] k 

move a^ m reserve behind the Guard to 

» W? require. ’ 

pi.in?^;sii“srnb‘:t^e^r.hr^^ » 

and the force shown by the e^mv f 

him from the positions^wHch he I dnve 

are necessary for our deployi^ent » 

for r S”tSs“°o1™“' 

ness-hence the omission of all names of 1 

and though intended only for men^n Tf ^ 

, ' ^ on the ground, these 

’ AttheCfof tWopioftheleftS 

JVom Irobstedt imd Zweten on Rodto^en! nearAena, 
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orders can hardly serve as a model for our imitation, 
and had disaster ensued it would not have been difficult 
for each Marshal to take shelter behind their general 
vagueness. But though practically none of them in 
the end received literal execution, owing to the fog, the 
spirit nevertheless is clear enough, and in fact proved 
sufficient for the war-trained leaders to whom they 
were addressed. Jfo reference whatever is made to 
either the I or III Corps, but these were attended to under 
separate covers, which, however, contained no reference 
to the battle, which actually did occur, for the reason 
that Napoleon was stiU convinced that no decisive battle 
was as yet in sight, and he only brought up the four 
Corps mentioned and the Guards in order to have men 

enough at hand to clear the space necessary for his 
future deployment. 

Actually, however, the demands made on the men 
proved in excess of the marching powers of many. When 
daylight broke only Lannes, Augereau and the Guards, 
less the Heavy Cavaby, were in hand. Ney’s advance 
guard only had reached J ena. It lay at the foot of the 
hffi, and St. BGlabe’s Division of Soult’s Corps was 
hidden away in the Rauthal out of sight in the fog and 
completely beyond the Emperor’s control. The bulk 
of the ly Corps being still some miles to the rear. 

Up to midday on the 14th not more than 42,000 men 
had reached the field. 


Note OK Audibility of Aetillery Febe. — O n page 140 it will 

ordered to move only if he heard artillery 

noticed ^ Napoleonic days no one had 

noticed that though guns may sometimes be heard up to sixty miles 

and more, on others they cannot be heard at two miles even though 
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.bS '-y 

to sound depended on the uniformity of the tendon o^^^^ 
between any two points. Thus undL a kw skv and®®"®''®?®’" 
open ground or sea, the reports will travel i^dSnit^f 
have heard guns in India at a distance of ninetv m*i ^ 
continuity of aqueous tension is broken— cither 1^ f ^ 

passing cloud or by the presence of a sheet of wnfZ ^ 

two points— the sound is suddenly arrested mf between 

of Grain the guns at ShoeburS t^c KfinoGv": 

suddenly ceases though the discharges of Gm 

visible. It should be a standing ordOT tl.n t t.L“ ° ®^®wly 

to the sound of the guns .^houM con^We • P® motion 

Commanding Officer has convinced himself until the 

have ceased firing. Troops shoulT™ u^u ®y®® ‘hey 

of the g-am ceases ; for illusLtions of the dangir of®do®^® 

BvolvUon of Infantry Tactics. anger of domg so, see my 



Marches oethb Gbaito Army during the Passage oe tbit 
coNiAN Forest, to the Battle of Jena ^ 

'' «- »■ 
|n.nt .1 Win.erl= , Uth, 4 mil.., on""l5dSS£-' 

miWgh., 12.h. K.hK 2. mrfvk“'S2t,“;3S“‘' 

' IS 

nr Corps (Davout). October 9, 20 milps • intJ, ia ™-i 

miles ; 12th (1st Division) 30 miles ’ i2nrf n-^ 

3rd Division, 17 miles I3th 9nJrir!’ 24 miles ; 

14 miles ’ Division, 8 miles ; 3rd Division! 

Sles-l?th*i8tolr°‘’“ 21 miles; loth 

IV Corps (Ney). October 9, 17 ’mUei loth 

generally supS“ '’ite’attP?®! T"° overworked, as 

triot wliCTe the German manoonvres in this same dis- 

whole five days of actual operatkinr”^ during the 

about 50 on tbToZTwhni Z^J ™ ““d 

the twenty-four hours ’ Thp Ln.! ° ® covered as much as 120 in 
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CHAPTEE V 

The Battles of Jeha and Atteestadt 


Whilst the Prussians lay shivering through the 
cold night of the 13th, without great-coats, and not 
damg to touch the fuel and food i the villages in the 
TOinity most amply afforded them, the French, under 
Napoleon’s personal direction, were busily engaged in 
improving the track to the Landgrafenberg from the 
to-TO of Jena below, and dragging up the guns of the 
V Corps and the Guards by main force. In the early 
hours of the morning a dense fog settled down over the 
plateau, effectually screening the two adversaries from 
one another. Fortunate, indeed, for the French that 
It was so, for otherwise the extraordinary target thev 
presented could not conceivably have escaped the obser- 
vation of the Prussian outposts, for close behind the 
me of the French pickets, were massed some 25,000 
men, with many horses and guns, the bulk of Lannes’ 
orps and the Imperial Guards, not at regulation dis- 

ances, but crowded breast against knapsack, as close 
as Daen could stand. 


From the Prussian position to the centre of this mass 
was barely 1,200 yards, and what its fate must have been 

WHes to the bulk of the 
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had the Prussian Artillery opened upon it, it is difficult 
to conceive. 

Not even Napoleon’s strategy, which had so far worked 
TOthout apparent hindrance, could well have averted 
disaster, for had Napoleon been swept away in the 
debacle which must have ensued, his Marshals were in 
no position to carry out his design, the essence of which 
they were so far from apprehending. 

But the fog (which under somewhat similar conditions 
at Spion Kop proved our undoing), in Napoleon’s case 
became the means of his salvation. As soon as there 
was light enough to see, not a moment was lost in pushing 
on the outpost line of Lannes’ Corps (backed up by the 
nearest guns) to engage the enemy ; and soon a brisk 
roU of musketry, interspersed with the detonations of 

artiUery, gave warning to the Prussian Headquarters 
that the attack had begun. 

Prince Hohenlohe, however, was in no frame of minif 
to heed the warning. Asa consequence of the unfor- 
tunate interruption of his projected offensive on the 
previous afternoon, he had settled down into that most 
dangerous frame of mind, in which a man refuses to 

accept an^hing beyond the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of direct orders. 

Throughout the night Tauenzien had been reporting 
the sound of road-maldng operations, of firing at the 
outposts, and all the noises indicating the movement of 
large bodies of the enemy ; it was never the custom of 
the French to work silently. Equally disquieting re- 
ports from the Saxons in the Isserstedter Forest to the 
south, and from Holtzendorf ’s patrols towards Camburff 
and Dornburg on the north, also came in, but he paid 
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no attention , to them. Headquarters Jiad told In'm 
there was to be no battle next day, and as far as he was 
concerned, he meant to avoid provoking one. If the 
enemy chose to do so, at least he would not go half-way 
to meet him. At length, however, about 7 a.m. the 
firing became too general for the Prince to disregard it 
any longer, so he mounted and rode towards the camp of 
Grawert’s Division. Here he found the men already 
fallen in, but the tents still standing. He rode through 
the ;^es telling every one there was to be no serious 
fighting that day, and when at length he found that in 
response to Tauenzien’s urgent orders for reinforcements 
a> portion of the troops were already marching out, he 
lost his temper completely, and sent his Stafi galloping 
after them to bring them back. Fortunately, Grawert 
himself arrived and succeeded in convincing his Chief 
of the necessity of sending help to his hard-pressed 
comrade in front. It was well that he did so, for in the 
meantime the fighting on the outpost line had been 
growing in severity. The supports of the pickets had 
been brought up, and were firing volleys into the fog 
in the direction disclosed by the flashes of the guns, and 
though neither side could really see each other, case on 
the one hand and volleys on the other were doing heavy 
damage. The Saxons, considerably outnumbered, and 
everywhere locally overlapped, were falling back to- 
wards the Dornburg. Before 8.30 a.m. Lutzeroda and 
Closewitz were already in French hands, and shortly 
afterwards the crest running south from the Dornburg 
towards the Isserstedter Forest («Ae 0/ the whole 
position) was also occupied by them. Thus ly reso- 
lutely turning to aocouni the temforary advantage whvSi 
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the fog had afforded him, Napoleon had already won the 
cardinal pomt of the whole lattle. Not only bad he gained 
space for deployment, but tbe advantage of concealment 
for the massing of his reserves had also become his and 
no one knew better bow to profit by it. ^ 

Meanwhile, Holtzendorf’s detachment isolated in 
wide cantonments around Eddigen and without orders 
hearing the heavy firing, had fallen in, and though much 
delayed by the fog, was marching to the sound of the 
guns his Light Troops well in advance as a protection 

against the skirmishers of St 
Hilaire s Division of Soult’s Corps, also pressing on to 
the plateau to gam ground for deployment 
In the first encounter, Holtzendorf’s men proved fully 
equal m individual fighting force to the French and 
without much difficulty drove the latter out of 
Heihgenholtz. Covered by their skirmishers and 
gmded only by the bullets and the sounds of the firing 

fotTn i ‘^““^“^and into line and moved 

to the attack in echelon, right in front with the regularity 

ground traimng had not failed them, but now began 

Brigade of 

Soults Corps (8th Hussars, 11th and 16th Chasseurs) 

^ Horse, coyer- 

th! fol if Prussian line, and catching them in 

he fog at a disadvantage, fairly rode over them 

following Gantry, who did not see them until too late 
to avoid the encounter, with the result that a couple of 
batohons were cornpletely demorahzed. Almost It the 
^me moment the French Infantry, heavily reinforced 
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pressed forward to the attack, and the Saxons, overwhelni- 
ingly outnumbered were compelled to fall back. Two 
battahons only (separated earher by the fog, which now, 
however, about 10 a.m., was beginning to lift) pursued 
their way unmolested towards Vierzehnheiligen where 
their subsequent appearance at an opportune moment 
caused some disturbance to the Emperor’s main attack, 
but only enough to show what Holtzendorf ’s men might 
have done had they but started half an hour earlier. 

Meanwhile, Tauenzien in obedience to orders received, 
was withdrawing his shattered battalions towards Klein 
Romstedt and ralljdng other detachments, which in 
the shrouding mist had been unable to jSnd him. Two 
battalions, however, had been separated from him in the 
French attack, and had retreated into the Isserstedter 
Forest, where they rallied on General Niesemeuschel’s 
brigade (Saxons). In the confusion of this retreat, no one 
thought of leaving garrisons in the villages of Krippen- 
dorf and Vierzehnheiligen, a most unfortunate oversight, 
as the sequel will show. 

The French were pressing in pursuit, though not too 
closely, for Tauenzien still showed a bold front in retreat, 
and the Gettkandt Hussars delivered a bold and well- 
timed charge upon the French right, the leading regi- 
ments of which had aheadysuffered severely, and, as a con- 
sequence, one of them, the 17 th Light, had to be relieved, 
and was not brought into action again that day. Behind 
the advancing screen of skirmishers Lannes’ Corps was 
executing a change of position, half-left, which brought 
its right wing on to the viUage of Krippendorf, but left 
Vierzehnheiligen for the moment unoccupied, and behind 
Lannes’ again the Guards were moving down the slopes 
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of the Dornburg to a slight hollow wHch sheltered them 
from observation. The Emperor himself was bS 
engaged in getting together a big battery of heavy mil 
but only succeeded in collecting 18 viz 4 eiVhf ^ ^ 
the y C.^, and U 

The exact number is worth noting, to compare i^thfhe 
big batteries he subsequently took to forming 100 suns 
and upwards, at Wagram, Leipzig, etc. ® 

now lifting in earnest (about 10 a.m 1 
an d the firing on this part of the field had ppaq a ^ 
the moment, when sudfeily from the east i t " 
outburst of musketry and artillery was heard This 

Trr“ '"Wment between HoltzendL 
and St. Hilaire, already alluded to. On heariurr 

ffapoleon sto^d the attack which Lannes C nre 

fvltn ^i®^^ehnheiligen and detached a Brigade 
(^Jl) m the direction of Lehesten to cover hi?St 

seiz^Ld he Hohenlohe to 

But he ^ f «P to the front 

But he had contented himself with rernainino- with 

<3r».rt ,Di™i„n,to the deployment of whicThe hS 

given a tardy consent But «« ^ ^ “ 

drew nearer hie 7 1 1 ’■ the firing 

about 8 a m’ h instinct reasserted itself, and 

aoout 8 a.m. he decided to take his share irt 

fight. He therefore disuafei !i 

Weimar, begging him to Lart^'^h^+T '* to Ruchel at 

act as a sufport ^ ^ °°tild to 

ta^ tSnSJ^h ® ® “o“ion- 

^ J'oucart, p. 665. 
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heiligen, were discovered and followed up. As soon as 
tlie whole command was united, the Prince dispatched 
his squadrons towards Vierzehnheiligen as an advance 
guard, and then addressed himself to the more congenial 
task of superintending the deployment of the Infantry 
and correcting its intervals and dressing. 

The Cavalry force consisted of 19 Squadrons and a 
battery and a half of Horse Artillery, and were joined 
in their advance on their left, by the 10 Squadrons of 
Gettkandt Hussars, who had just rallied after their first 
brilliant charge, on their right by 10 Squadrons of 
Prussian Dragoons and Cuirassiers and 6 Squadrons of 
Saxons with one Horse Artillery battery, making 45 
Squadrons in all, or twelve more than Seydhtz com- 
manded at Eossbach ; but there was, unfortunately, 
no worthy successor of that immortal leader at hand to 
guide them. 

Arrived at the village of Vierzehnheiligen, this impos- 
ing array split into two almost equal wings and was pre- 
paring to charge the few Light guns and the swarms of 
skirmishers (all for the moment that they could see 
before them), when a sudden interruption on their right 
brought the whole to a more or less disorderly halt. It 
must be remembered that their front was over a mile 
long, and was, moreover, broken by the village. The fog 
still lay in patches in the low ground, which was marshy 

in many places. But all Seydlitz’s precautions in these 
cases had now been omitted.^ 

The interruption arose from the followung circum- 
stances : Ney, if he had ever received his orders, had 
certainly never studied them, but hearing the fi' nng on 

^ See Cavalry, Past and Future, by tbe Author, 
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the Landgrafenberg he had immediately called his 
advance guard under arms, and choosing the western 
exit from the town, in order, as he said in his subseouem 
report to the Emperor, “ to have at least a chance of mr- 
ticipating m the glonous events which were preparim^ ” 
was now moving upon the extreme left of Lannes in 
hollows south of Vierxehnheiligen.1 His two Cavalry 
Ee^ments (3rd Hussars, 10th Chasseurs) were leading 
Seeing a Prpssian battery on a slight knoll in front S 
them, his men dashed straight at it, and surging far be- 
yond it, found themselves on the flank of the Prussian 
Cavalry hne. Without a moment’s hesitation they 
wheeled m upon them, and there ensued a confused 
succession of squadron charges, as a net result of wS 

TWsmovementtransplanted 

itself from squadron to squadron and by degrees the 
whole line withdrew, thus uncovering the advance of 

tJieir ranks had been considerably thinned and their 
orses unsteadied by the heavy fire of the big French 
battery, and the swarms of skirmishers, now^stream- 

s: :fd zrr 

to aUow tie last of tie fog to disperse, a„d Holrfobe 

Seelf* and SclIeS S.^1 tS 

cerne iad been almost destroyed as units, had only 

Foucart, p. 646 . 
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served to raise the fighting temper of the remainder of 
the Army to that point at which troops become most 
dangerous. So for the moment fortune seemed to smile 
upon the Prussian Arms, and when the well-known drill- 
ground command, Advance in echelon from the left ” 
rang out, the troops moved off, bands playing and 
colours fljdng, with a precision and swing not often 

attained even on the parade ground,” as all eye-witnesses 
testify. 

Fortunately for them, the Emperor’s big battery could 
not be brought to bear upon them, as a roll in the ground 
intervened, but the Light Divisional Batteries of Lannes’ 
Corps had galloped out well to the front, and now sent 
a tempest of case in their teeth. His Infantry also had 
just succeeded in settling itself for defence in the houses 
and gardens of the village, and from every window and 
hedgerow, a sharp skirmishing fire rattled against them. 
Had the village remained unoccupied all might yet have 
been well, for the Prussian troops were quite sufficiently 
drilled for the passage of such obstacles, and it was 
doubtless under the impression that it was still empty 
that the advance had been ordered. But when it be- 
came clear to the Staff that the reverse was the case, they 
hesitated as to what course to pursue, for the attack 
of villages formed no part of the duties of the Line troops. 
This had always been reserved in Frederick’s day for the 

Freisehaaren,” which now no longer existed, and the 
Fusiliers intended to take their place were already 
employed elsewhere. 

At short musket range of the village, therefore, the 
leading echelon was halted, and line formed upon it with 
the utmost accuracy. Each battalion opened fire by 
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company volleys as its dressing was completed wMlst 
towiteer battery was brought up to set i-hJ T, 

bo far so good. The French Light troons 
the garden walls had everywhere fallen back, and £ 
Staff now pressed upon Hohenlohe to order the advl 

M. rt ■ ®"‘’ to vain. altWh^ 

Massenbach is reported to have said to him that S 

still felt lumself too weak for a furflinw 0+4. i ^ 

b^^g^e, to b. no J^t UTit’atS 
was, he decided to await his arrival. ^ 

one of the most extraordinary and 

ice^f This line of magni- 

ficent Infantry, some 20,000 strong, stood out in i 

Z? exposed to the merciless 

Sr it ™ ^ho behind 

only marked by Z 

al, tbe Jcomrariardr ^ 

testimonyidl tZeTt hZlormTntZld£^!^ 

aU and even before his advance began Nev’s Infantry 
Si x™'*'"®*™*” Forest and 

Wn co^nds. To close tlis Z iy^rt 

Bngade, made up of the troon^s sn u i ® 
Saalfeld and C 3 r.i,i •+ 0 “Oops so heavily shaken at 

p.m e^T»Slf Honoonbont 1 

P m. every available soldier of Hoheniohe’s command 

3 ^' 
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except Tauenzien’s shattered contingent, stood in a single 
line, no fresh troops in reserve ■within sight or call. 
Owing to causes impossible now to unravel (certainly, 
however, EiichePs unwillingness formed no part of them), 
the latter’s nearest troops were still only half-way on 
their road from Weimar. 

Meanwhile Napoleon sat waiting “ till the battle was 
npe” and from every quarter fresh regiments were 
streaming in to his assistance. 

Augereau had long since tackled and was holding the 
Saxons about “ die Schnecke. Yedel’s Brigade having 
learnt of the dispersal of Holtzendorf ’s detachment had 
countermarched and was now in its place with Lannes’ 
Corps. St. Hilaire, having left a few patrols to follow 
up Holtzendorf, had wheeled his Division to its left, and 
was marching down upon the extreme Prussian left, 
while Murat with all his squadrons was formed up in rear • 
of the Guard, and the main bodies of Ney’s and Soult’s 
Corps were rapidly massing on Murat’s flanks. 

Exclusive of the troops already engaged, the Emperor 
had, therefore, not less than 75,000 men immediately 
ready to his hand, and might safely await the inevitable 
debacle of the enemy in his front. It came at last, about 
1 p.m., beginning with the extreme left. The Prussian 
Cavalry in support threw themselves gallantly but dis- 
connectedly against the enemy to cover the withdrawal, 
but met by fresh French troops, both horse and foot, could 
eflect but little beyond a gain of invaluable minutes. 
At last Prince Hohenlohe yielded to the inevitable, and 
commenced an orderly retreat. The men, however, were 

^^Die Sclmecke was the name locally given to the zigzags of the 
Weimar road leading np to the plateau. 
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too utterly spent to respond, and under the ^ 

the ftench eldrmishe^,. and the Sfo ” 

&™lry, practically every formation was brokm^l i 
the ^n»e of the Sanon battalion, “ von Winkd “f ‘ 
which Hohenlohe himself had taken shelter 'th! 
JJluare b,at off by its steady bearing and S 
Cavalry charge directed against it. ^ 

To complete the catastrophy, only one further mis 
fortune was needed, and at this moment MasselZ^h 
that evil genius of the Prussian Army was on h; ° 

to « its happening. He had remained with S 
henlohe almost to the last minute (for whatever hw 
faults, physical cowardice at any rate was not orna f 

arrivii despatched to hasten RucheS 

w somewhere in the viciX 

toon hdp eoidd best be re" demd. he’^e^e” " t„ oX 
through Capellendoif ■' ; whereas, in the stote oflw 
actuaUy omting, all further oBensive was feridoom J," 

sXT*' °ff “““p®**™ of the strong defensive 
section aBorded by the Sulsbaeh between OapXZrf 

and Hammerstedt, behind which the scatS to„„^ 

might reunite, could be of any avoil T+ ^ ^ 

question of holdmg it indefinitely— that, of coimse” wa^ 

Xutfito and tqUT, 

seq« of far-reacHng benefit to the whofo 
Rfichel had been left at Weimar to rally the Duke of 

ilorest. Hehadreceived Hohenlohe’s request for such 
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troops as he could spare about 9 a.m., to which, like 
Bliicher on a later occasion, he had replied that he would 
come with, his whole command. 

This command was considerably scattered, but a 
little after 10 a.m. the head of his column was on the 
march. Near Umpferstedt he received a second note 
frorn the Prince, to whom again he notified the approach 
of his whole little Army, and in answer he immedi- 
ately gave orders to hasten the march. It was probably 
the arrival of this note (it has never to my knowledge 
been traced) which led Hohenlohe to the unfortunate 
decision to postpone the attack on Vierzehnheiligen. 

It being only six miles from Weimar to the village in 
question, the column might well have reached the 
ground and deployed by 12 noon. A modern Prussian 
Division would have easily effected this over this country 
in ninety minutes, but in fact, at 2 p.m., i.e., after four 
hours, the head of the column was only just reaching 
Capellendorf, and to this day no one has been able to 
suggest any explanation of this extraordinary dilatori- 
ness. The command included some celebrated old Prus- 
sian regiments, Alt Larisch,” “ Winning,” ‘‘ Wedel ” 
but Piichel had unfortunately disorganized them all 
by ordering them to form only two deep during the 
coming campaign, and to group all the superfluous third 
ranks into special battalions. Put this, though always 
given as one of the causes of their ultimate failure, need 
hardly be quoted seriously as an excuse, if, indeed, any 
excuse for failing to achieve the impossible is needed. 

In compliance with Massenbach’s suggestion, the 
head of the column bent off towards Capellendorf. 
Peaving three battalions behind as a reserve, together 
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mth the battalion guns, for which the ground beyond 
the S^zbach was ob-viously unfavourable, the remainder 
filed though the viUage and deployed in the meadows 
beyond at the foot of the Sperhngberg, which rises some 
160 feet above the stream at a moderate slope. Some 

TMs deployment completed, the advance began in 
echelons of three battalions each, from the centre A 
Horse Artillery battery accompanied the right flanh 
and over and above EiichePs own squadrons a consider- 

f “S 

Hardly had the line stepped off when a number of 
French Light batteries unlimbered on the hill and 
opened fire on the advancing ranks with case. But the 
men pressed forward in perfect order, and the enemas 

foUow?Trn retired at thegallop. The Prussians 
foUowed, still preserving their admirable bearing, and 

suddenly a 

whole dense swarm of Infantry, extending as far as the 
reach, and interspersed with batteries, arose 

txibuea. xt lasted about fifteen minutes Af Inax 

fa^nti^\^ aiUff to cope with both In- 

baS^n? backwards. Many 

battalions lost at least half their men, and the Cavalry 

dashed forward most gaUantly to reheve them. But 
La W squadrons cHefly of 

weii+nf nway by the combiLd 
weight of both friend and foe. In about half an hour the 
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whole affair was over, and the last closed battalion had 
practically ceased to exist. Then Murat at the head of 
his almost intact command took up the pursuit and 
continued it practically up to the Gates of Erfurt. 

Commeuts. Hohenlohe, having renounced in obedience 
to what he believed to be the intentions of 
Headquarters, the opportunity of inflicting a smart 
repulse on the advance guard of Lannes’ Corps, a 
stroke well within the limits of initiative belonging’ to 
a rear guard commander, had only one possible course 

open to him on the morning of October 14, and this he 
omitted to take. 

The reports he received from his outposts were ample 
enough to warn him of the danger his force was bound 
to incur by delay, and he had it well within his power to 
caU on aU his troops, including Eiichel at Weimar, to be 
ready to move off at daybreak and concentrate between 
VierzehnheUigen and Alt Gonna, for the fog did not begin 
to settle down tiU just before dawn, and if the French 
corfd find energy enough to march all night and recon- 
noitre and improve the paths leading up out of the river 

gorge to the plateau, his Staff might at least have done 
the same. 

The fog then would hare helped him as much as in 
fact it hampered his actual movements, for in view of 
the gap in his Ime of outposts about Camburg and Dorn- 
burg, his position was untenable the moment daylight 
sufficed to reveal his intentions ; as matters actually 
stood it would have given him just the concealment 
he required, and leaving the rendezvous say at 6, 
half an hour before the Emperor gave the signal of 
attack, his main body would have been well clear of the 

M 
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dangerous point about Alt Gonna and Lebesten before 
St. Hilaire’s Division arrived on tbe scene. Napoleon’s 
concentration on the plateau would then have been a 
blow in the air, and much time would have been lost in 
reconnoitring the true state of affairs, for the Emperor 
was still dominated by the idea that the decision reaUy 
lay at Weimar. Had the King of Prussia received the 
intelligence of Hohenlohe’s approach, the whole face of 
the battle of Auerstadt would have been changed, as 
we shall presently see, and there can be little doubt that 
the Prussian Army, still as a fighting whole, would have 
crushed Davout and marched over him to the passages 

of the Unstrutt at Freiburg and Taucha as originally 
intended. ' ^ 

But having made this initial error, which nothing could 
redeem, he then continued to make in succession every 
error which the fortune of the day threw open to him. 

It was irrational with only 42,000 men within call 
to risk a decision at all, more particularly when 8,000 
of his men had already been uselessly expended, at Lut- 
zeroda, and Closewitz, and another 5,000 dispersed 
about Alt Gonna ; but having decided to fight, the least 
he could have done would have been to have waited for 
Riichel to join him before advancing, not after the fight 
had already commenced. Where he stood to fight on 
this open and rolling plateau was almost unimportant, 
any one ridge was as good as another ; but the essence 
of good tactics on such a plain would have been to have 
made the most of the concealment for masses which the 
ground afiorded, and to have met the French attacks 
with volleys and cold steel in the Peninsula manner, on 
the crest of the ridges. But to attack downhill in ’the 
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full sweep of Ms enemy’s artillery fire was courting 
destruction then, just as it would be now. 

It is interesting to foUow out what might have 
happened, when the fog lifted sufficiently to disclose 
the whole situation, had it only occurred to some one 
to leave garrisons in Vierzehnheiligen and Krippen- 
dorf as Tauenzien’s troops withdrew beyond them, 
for a more promising opportunity for a Cavalry 
charge has seldom offered itself than at tMs moment. 
There on the Prussian left stood a mass of squadrons 
which might have been launched down upon the French 
skirmishers and Light Artillery and ridden them down 
from flank to flank, returning afterwards round the right, 
thus taking those battalions and squadrons of Key’s 
advance guard still outside of the Isserstedter Forest in 
reverse, and effectually clearing the way for the 
further advance of the line. Ko doubt the Imperial 
Guard would have sufficed ultimately to bring tMs 
advance to a standstill, but a good hour had still to 
elapse before the arrival of French reinforcements once 
again gave the numerical preponderance into Napoleon’s 
hands, and even then a retreat might have been untiated 
under very different conditions to those under wMch it 
actually took place. But what a difference defeat after 
such a temporary advantage would have made on the 
nmal of the whole Army and even of the Nation during 
the ensuing years ! No one then could have laid the 
blame for defeat on the tactical method adopted, but 
the investigation with its causes would have had to be 

pressed home deeper and carried out to where it aotuaUv 
lay. ■’ 

This win become clearer when we have followed the 
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course of the battle which was simultaneously raeinff 
only twelve miles away, till when it wiU be better to 
postpone the fuller consideration of the tactical problems 
the incidents of this fateful day suggest. 

The Battle of Aueestadt. 

About 6 a.m. the principal Army recommenced its 
march along the Kosen road, Schmettau’s Division lead- 
ing! preceded by a squadron of cavalry as scouts. The 

fog lay thick over the country, and occasioned confusion 
in the columns from the very start. 

The Light Division under Bliicher, with 28 squadrons 
of Hussars and Dragoons, should have formed the 
advance guard, but they had only reached their 
bivouacs, south of Auerstadt, after a long day’s work as 
flayers to the main body, about 2 a.m., and though 
Bliicher himself had urged all haste, they found them- 
selves cut off by the confusion reigning in the streets of 
Auerstadt, into which other troops were already pouring, 
and apparently, having reached their ground during the 
mght, they did not know that the stream over the bridge 
immediately beyond the village, where the block began, 
was easily fordable both above and below. Actually" 
the command was split in half, and only two Cavalry 
Ee^ments, the “ Irwing ” Dragoons and a battahon of 
Bliicher Hussars, succeeded in forcing their way through 
the press, the remainder, under General von Oswald, 

never regained touch with their commander during the 
day. ° 

Meanwhile, the Dragoons forming the point of Schmet- 
tau’s Division had come into colHsion with some hostile 
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scouts near Poppel and driven them back on Taugwitz, 
but the fog still hid the enemy’s movements, and to 
clear up the situation the Duke of Brunswick who, in 
face of the enemy, had once more recovered his energy 
3/11 oterniiiiatioiijliad detaclied tlie bulk of tbe S(juadroiis 
lader Schmettau’s command for reconnoitring purposes. 
At tMs moment Bliicher rode up. Seeing the latter, 
the Duke handed over to him the remainder of 
bchmettau’s Cavalry, not without remonstrance on 
e atter s part, and sent idm forward towards 
the Eanzen HiUs on the north of the main road, 
or ering Schmettau to halt until further information 
could be secured. In the fog, Bliicher only found seven 
squadrons altogether and was moving o£E, when heavy 
fimig broke out from the direction of Hassenhausen 
where the point of the advance guard had unexpectedly 
wme upon a French battery with Infantry escort and 
had been received with case shot. This was the advance 
guard of Davout’s Corps, 2 battalions, 1 squadron a-tkI 
1 battery, which in obedince of Napoleon’s orders, 
received about 3 a.m. , was moving forward on Apolda! 
But the fog concealed their weakness, and Bliicher, who 
about this time had reached the summit of the Eanzen 
HiU, heard only the discharge of the guns, and nearly 
rode into a deployed French line, which through the 
mist he had mistaken for a hedgerow. Eightly abstain- 
ing from engaging himself with unbroken Infantry in 
unknown strength, he sent back for more troops, both 
Infantry and Cavalry, and for a moment the engagement 
came to a standstill. 

Davout had received his orders from Berthier at 
3 a.m.— they were dated 10 p.m., Jena — ^and having in 
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obedience to the instructions sent to him by the Emperor 
at 3 p.m. the previous afternoon, made every prepara- 
tion for an immediate advance, liis troops were undp-r* 

arn« about 6a.m., andatonce oommeuoed 

on Apolda, the destination assigned to them in the 
aforesaid order. 


^ Thanks, however, to the fog, confusion arose in arrang- 
ing the departure of the several Divisions, and as a com 

•R ^ Grudin, was now about to 

tod itself in a position of sucb imminent peril that but 

for the fog it must have been annihilated, for Bliicher 
whilst waiting for reinforcements, had worked round 
the French right flank, and when these arrived, though 
with only three squadrons where he had expected ten he 
immediately charged,^ and with such effect that Davout 
had to take shelter in the squares which were rapidly 
formed, and the French squadrons, only three in number 
were driven from the field. Against perfectly unshaken 
Infantry, however, the Cavalry could accomplish nothing 
and after renewing the charge a second time— in which 
Blucher had his horse shot under him, they fell back in 
considerable disorder, having, howeVer, 

flrench deployment and given time for Schmettau’s 
Umsion to clear the vfllage of Auerstadt and commence 
1 s formation for attack. This, however, was interfered 
with by a somewhat unusual incident. As Bliicher’s 
squadrons fell back, a horse-artillery battery (Merkate) 
remained in its position covering the retreat, and its fire 
looted considerable punishment on the leading batta- 
hons of Friant’s Division, which now (9.30 a.m.) was 
rapi y approaching. Some French Chasseur squadrons 
were sent against this battery which they rode into for 
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the moment, but then in the fog they blundered right 
in between the two lines of Schmettau’s Division engaged 
in deploying, with the result that in the confusion 
the second line of Infantry fired into the backs of the 
fijst line in front of them. The French Cavalry were 
ultimately driven off by a charge of Schmettau’s Divi- 
sional Cavalry, and pursued in the direction of the Spiel- 
berg, where Bliicher’s squadrons were then ralljdng, 
but unfortunately for Schmettau, they elected to 
remain with their own arm for the rest of the day, so 
that when at length Schmettau’s Division commenced 
its advance, it was without any accompanying squad- 
rons. 

This, however, was not the only unfortunate conse- 
quence which arose out of this accidental intrusion of the 
French Chasseurs between the Prussian lines. 

The Duke of Brunswick, who had been watching 
the deployment of the Division, and had already sent 
off most of his Staff to call up reinforcements, pointing 
out the heights south of Hassenhausen as the direction 
the fresh troops on arrival were to take, was with his 
Quarter-Master- General Scharnhorst, just south of the 
trees along the high road, when he heard the firing of 
Schmettau’s second line, referred to above, and struck 
by the direction from which the sound came over, he 
ordered Scharnhorst to ride over and find out the cause, 
adding, “ I make you personally responsible for all 
which happens over there.” Owing to the relations 
between the two being somewhat strained, the conse- 
quence of the events which had occurred during the 
previous days, Scharnhorst took this order as a hint 
to keep out of the Duke’s way with results absolutely 
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fatal to the Prussian cause, when shortly afterwards th. 
Duke was mortally wounded. 

At length, Schmettau’s Division moved forward 
sweeping the Prench skirmishers before it, but the latter 

fi, + ^-u occupy Hassenhausen strongly and 

that village now played the same part in the battle f 
Vierzehnheiligen at Jena. 

Against it the Prussian Infantry could do nntl,; 
and whilst the centre was held fast in front of it the 
^ mwaA. tliua closing tteir mtt 

fla^s to French counter-attacks. As at Vieraehn 
iigen, no one could summon up resolution enou<^h 

fire°t£^o"ii 7°""? ^ devastating 

arrive tZ T reinforcements to 

«le>i ’ n- length in the form of Warten 

sleben s Division, which after endless’ delays in the 

streets of Auerstadt had at length completed Its depljt! 
nient, and was being led forward to flip hair h 4- Et ^ 

tte vilUg, by tbe“D„ke ^ 

gaged be received a buBet through both eye ^hrf 
To add to the mjafortune, his Staff being dispersed 

»Sd rr *” KingSlS 

W bee " nllSr" “ “ 

I.tto“ ’'ItTa^succ™ ?' ““ 

tte connnand. Thus atrStio7« wtn 

tme deserted them, and for a time the battle wL 
allowed to work itself. ® 
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adant^njp however, the old line tactics did not readily 
with French troops, 

want nf ,-^v * tactical opportunities shp for 

fresh battalion as it arrived 

body Jt lofcitV 

wT iT°”; r*» ‘1» otters its deployment 
^etsMt / “ **' •’““S' <*» -^ose "f 

”V to the front it was 
it broke intaT Ti’" Pressing appeals for help, that 
other to ti* *T! ™' ’“*** ®“”S *“ tte left, the 

the.result might have been different, for Bliicher had 

ST of T ^ considerable number of squadrons, 

charges T a succession of 

charges-made, however, without unity of command- 

ad completely absorbed the attention of Morand’s 

S SI more? 

on fin? ! yeomanry, discouraged 

verW^ °T unshaken squares was a 

cipate drifted away from the action a httle too soon, 
thems T of file Prince’s Division found 

tSlT leiigfli fliey reached 

The French now assumed the offensive and slowly 
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pressed the Prussians back upon their still intact re- 
serves under Kalckreuth, whose conduct on this occa- 
sion has ever since been held up as an example of how 
reserves ought not to be employed. Actually, however, as 
so often happens, the blame, at least in part, should” be 
laid on other shoulders. 

The total amount of reserves still in hand at this 
period of the battle, about 1 p.m., consisted of the 
Divisions of von Arnim and von Kiinheim, together 
with a brigade of Light Infantry under von Oswald. 

But these were not all united under one command 
for in the early hours of the fog Oswald had been sent 
to occupy the village of Suiza and block the passage 
over the Ilm at this point. Through some misunder- 
standing von Kunheim had followed him with Hirsch- 
f eld s brigade of the Line Division, and here they remained 
for the rest of the day, apparently forgotten or un- 
noticed. There remained only three brigades of In- 
fantry, one Cavalry brigade of 15 squadrons and one 
horse battery (though, of course, the line battalions 
had their own guns) and those had been deployed by 
Kalckreuth along the spur of the Bckardsberg, which 
runs nearly due east and west across the plain towards 
Gernstedt— in charity one can only suppose that this 
took place before the fog had lifted, and it seems 
probable that this was actually the case. But once 
there, Kalckreuth felt himself compelled to remain there, 
“ so as to be near his Majesty, and ready to execute any 
orders he might be pleased to convey to me.” It 
would seem, therefore, that this immobility of the 
reserve was due to a misapprehension as to who was 
actually commanding in the battle, for whilst his 
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Mjsty was n^g down the front of Ms battaKons, 

f ofi Ms command witb- 

oid the Monarch’s permission. It would seem, further, 

Hat m so doing Kalckreuth was, in fact, acting in 
accordance with the icing’s wishes, for having finished 
to iMpection, he now personally ordered some of the 
battalions mto the fight to cover the retreat of the 
s ragg ers from Hassenhausen, issuing these orders to 
each battalion individuaUy without reference to the 
Divisional Commander. 


As these reinforcements, led up in dribblets, proved 
quite inadequate to arrest or raUy the wreck of the 
first attacks now drifting back from Hassenhausen, 
and as the King had no idea of the strength of the enemy 
with whom he was engaged, and of course had not the 
remotest conception that only twelve nules away, 
JNapoleon was anmhilating Hohenlohe and his 42,000 
men—the idea of keeping a reserve intact and with- 
rawing westward to rally his whole Army was by no 
means so blameworthy as it has generafiy been held to 
be. If Hapoleon himself was coming up from Kosen 
and the troops in sight were only his leading corps, it 
was clear that the Prussians could not hope to brkk 
through at Preiburg and Laucha, but they might, rein- 
forced by Hohenlohe make good their retreat across the 
Harz on Magdeburg from Buttstedt and Weimar, as 
ultimately a large fraction of them actually did ; but, 
as misfortune would have it. Prince Hohenlohe’s defeat 
had already practically closed that issue, and under the 
circumstances the King’s order had very little result 
one way or the other, for long before Weimar was 
reached the presence of the French in Apolda was dis- 
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covered, and the troops made their escape as best they 
could from the field, most of them going by Buttstedt. 

Their resistance, however, had been so obstinate that 
Davout was quite unable to pursue them. Of the 26 000 
men he had succeeded in bringing on the field no less 
than 258 officers and 6,794 men, viz., 25|- per cent., had 
fallen, and the 3rd Division, Oudin, with 41 per cent is 
perhaps the heaviest loss recorded as borne by victorious 
troops in so large a unit as a Division. ^ during the 
whole Napoleonic period. Davout estimated the Prus- 
sian loss in killed and wounded at 15,000, but though it 
is impossible to check these figures, owing to the loss of 
so many regimental records and the general confusion of 
the retreat, this is obviously far too high, for as Lettow 
Vorbeck points out (p. 408, Vol. I.) that would make 40 
per cent, of the troops actually seriously engaged, and 
the accounts of eye-witnesses recently published in the 
VrJcundKche Forschungen, though they show the punish- 
ment to have been severe, indicate nothing to justify 
such a heavy gross percentage. 

The actual sequence of events was briefly this : Gudin 
brought 8,000 men on to the field, of which 6,400 were 
presently engaged ^ against 7,700 men of Schmettau’s 
Division. Then Friant arrived with 9,400, against which 
Wartensleben was opposed with 7,800. Lastly, Morand 
arrived, in the nick of time to meet the Cavalry charges 
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per cent., but it oaa hardly 
m said to nave been borne by victorious troops. ^ 
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and the advance of the Prince of Orange’s Division 

rm^ng about 3,100 men to either flanlr The 
num ers of muskets engaged were, therefore, at each 
s age of the action approximately equal ; and though 
the French troops in Hassenhausen must have suffered 
considerably less tban tbeir comrades in the open, the 

russian loss must have been fairly uniform along the 

whole front, and would vary in the Divisions with 
tne duration of exposure to fire. 

Eight thousand, therefore, would be a fair computa- 
tion for the losses which determined the issue of the 
fight, and 2,000 for those who fell in the retreat, and if 
his estimate is allowed, the shooting of the Prussians 
appears to have^ been well up to the average, for since 
no fresh ammunition reached the front, the average ex- 
penditure cannot have exceeded the amount of ammuni- 
tion actually carried, or 60 rounds a man, which would 
give m round numbers 1,200,000 buffets for 7,000 hits, 
say 170 per French casualty. A certain proportion, too, 
must be assigned to the fire of the battalion guns and 
the Cavalry, and this would bring the figure down to 1 

hit for 200 rounds, the accepted average throughout 
tbe Napoleonic period. 

The point is well worth making, for as usual in a 
beaten army, the want of musketry training of the troops, 
and the indifferent quality of the weapons supplied to 

them, was freely brought forward to account for the 
Prussian defeat.^ 


V Even Clausewitz, in his NacTiHchten-Uhtr Pre.usge.n did not 
Hesitate to assert twenty years after the War, that “ the Prussian 

worst in Europe,” an assertion that Jany, 
in tne UrJcundlicTiE Forschimgen has since entirely refuted. See 
part 5, p. 33, seq. The old Prussian musket had been spoiled 
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It is curious to notice how history thus repeats itself 
The outcry always arises, yet history when closely exam- 
ined shows that the quality of the arms and the musketry 
training of the men has very little to do with the final 
results, and very generally victory falls to the Army with 
the worst Infantry weapon. Thus the Americans dur- 
ing the Eebellion though armed often with only old shot- 
guns, and practically no artillery, more than held their 
own against the well-armed British. The Southerners 
in the American Civil War were generally far worse 
armed than the Northerners, and the musketry train- 
ing much the same ; the French incomparably better 
armed in 1870 than the Germans ; the Turks better 
than the Eussians in 1877 ; the British than the Boers 
in 1881, and possibly in 1899 ; and, finally, the 
Eussian, European Army than the Japanese in 1904. 
The real truth of the matter is that victory is the pro- 
duct of the efficiency of the three Arms, of the skill of 
the leader, and of the discipline of the men. If the disci- 
pline of the men suffices for the execution of the leader’s 
design, and he knows how to combine the action of the 
three Arms to the best advantage, then his Army will 
always find targets which they cannot miss, and tasks 
which they can easily accomplish. But the Art of the 
Leader consists in so judging his men that he does not 
call upon them for tasks above their strength, in other 
words, “ in adapting the means at hand to the attain- 

by the substitution of a very straight stock designed to make it easier 
to carry at the old shoulder arms,” and was about SO per cent, 
behind the French musket in accuracy at 100 and 200 paces. On the 
other hand, it was 10 per cent, better at 300 and 400, and thanks to 
the conical touch-hole,\introduced about 1780, and the cylindrical iron 
ramroad, it could be loaded and iired about twice to the French'once. 
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ment of the object in view, “and thus we arrive by an- 
“ iit Moltke’s original definition of the 


Beenadotte’s Cokdxjct. 

No account of these two battles can be complete with- 
out an allusion to the extraordinary failure of the 
I Corps to participate in either. 

Bernadette was with Murat and Davout at Naumburv 
when the orders of Berthier, dated 3 p.m., 13th, were 
received by which the former was ordered to Domburg 
and the latter told to stand fast unless heavy firing was 
heard from Jena untd later instructions should reach 
ton Ab his Corps had been marching aU day, he took 
shelter behind the promise of later orders and halted 
Ms men, along the road to Domburg, on the right 
bank of the Saale with the tafi of the column in 
Naumburg, where he himself passed the night with 
Uavout. There seems no doubt that in the general 
disposition he had been overlooked, for when the orders 
ated 10 p.m., Jena, were despatched to Davout 
(received at 3 a.m.,) directing him to march on Apolda! 
the Major-General added : “ If Marshal Bernadotte is still 
TOth you, you can march together, but the Emperor 
hopes he will be in the position indicated to him at Dorn- 
burg. Now no position had been indicated to Berna- 
dotte, hence he concluded that some order had missed 
him, and though this note to Davout must have effect- 
ively covered his responsibility had he acted on it, he 
decided to march to Dornburg. Had he acted with energy 
on his arrival at Dornburg his presence there would have 
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been more effective than bis presence at Auerstadt, hence 
he does not seem to be seriously to blame. Unfortun- 
ately for his reputation, however, he did not act with 
anything approaching energy, but carried out his march 
so tardily that he failed to reach either field in time to 
render assistance. 

By the time he had reached his assigned station, the 
fog had cleared, and it appears that he was fully in- 
formed as to the progress of the fight at Auerstadt, 
but no specific order from the Emperor reached him, 
and he determined to march on Apolda, again as good 
a direction as he could have chosen, but his march 
was conducted with such slowness that he only reached 
that spot at 4 p.m., having taken nearly six hours to 
cover eight miles, and nothing in the nature of the defiles 
to be overcome exists or existed to justify this delay. 
It is said that the Emperor had actually decided to court- 
martial him, and feeling in the Army ran so high that 
he would certainly have been convicted, but at the last 
moment, in view of his relationship by marriage to the 
Imperial family, the Emperor relented. 

One thing is quite certain, viz., that in going to 
Dornburg instead of staying with Davout, he showed a 
better grasp of the Imperial idea than his many critics. 
His troops being already on the Dornburg road, they 
could only have followed Davout into action, and must 
have arrived too late to prevent his defeat had the 
Prussians only pressed home their advantage. But as 
the Emperor viewed the situation, i.e.,that Davout had 
only a rear-guard in front of him, and he himself had the 
bulk of the Prussian Army in his front, what happened 
to Davout mattered nothing at aU, as long as he, the 
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Emperor, won a decisive victory at Jena, and therefore, 
m accordance with Ms favourite axiom, “ You can never 
be too strong at the decisive point,” Bernadotte was right 
m marching by the shortest line to the main decision. 

_ It cannot be insisted upon too often that Napoleon 
aimed only at economy of force, i.e. of human Kfe, es- 
sentially on the whole transaction, and provided that 

e was successful in this, the fate of a detachment 
troubled him not at all. 

A subordinate, therefore, was bound under all cir- 
cumstances to get the last ounce of fight out of Ms 
command ; ^ and he had no right to complain whatever 
the odds might be that he found Mmself called upon 
to encounter. 

It is a hard doctrine ; and we cannot wonder if now 
and again the troops sacrificed felt themsdves betrayed. 



CHAPTEE VI 
Conclusion and Comments 

Whilst I subscribe entirety to tbe importance attri- 
buted by tbe French General Staff to this new inter- 
pretation of the Napoleonic method, which in the above 
pages I have endeavoured to elucidate, I confess that 
it has always seemed to me unfortunate that the Jena 
Campaign has been so frequently chosen as the example 
of its highest development. 

To me it has always seemed that Napoleon was still 
only feeling his way with his new invention, and as 
yet had not learnt to trust to it as implicitly as in his 
subsequent campaigns. He was hke an inventor with 
a new design, the full potentiality of which he has not 
had time to develop. If this is not so, how are we 
to account for his hesitations and feverish mental 
activity on the night of October 11-12, when the news 
that the King was in Erfurt, led him to the conclusion 
that he meant to stay there, and as a consequence was 
certain to be found and defeated somewhere in the near 
vicinity of Weimar ? 

The essence of the Napoleonic doctrine as I appre- 
hend it, is that it is useless to manoeuvre until you have a 
fixed point about which to revolve. The action of the 

Avante Garde Generale ” creates the fixed point, and 

only when that Advance Guard has got its teeth in, 
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and holds the enemy in a bnll-dog grip, is the certainty 
attained that he will make no further movement, good, 
bad, or indifferent. The principal danger (as evidenced 
in the case of Moltke’s several attempts to out-manoeuvre 
the French Army during the first days of August, 1870) lay 
in the possibility of the enemy making some mistake 
too gross ever to have entered the head of his opponent. 

Now, on October 11, the French Advance Guard had 
not taken a firm hold of its adversary at all — only scouts 
and spies had observed him, and these, however much 
they may see, or however promptly they may report, 
can exercise no material holding power at all. 

They could not, and they did not in this instance, 
prevent the Prussians moving as they pleased, and the 
movement they actually undertook would have taken 
them beyond the sweep of Napoleon’s manoeuvre alto- 
gether, but for a series of blunders and delays too incon- 
ceivable to have presented themselves as possibilities 
to the Emperor’s mind. 

Now, as between two fairly-matched armies, a battle 
resolves itself into a struggle of endurance, physical, 
mental and psychic, between the two Commanders, 
the primary advantage of the Napoleonic method is, 
that it relieves the man who adopts it of all necessity 
for unnecessary physical or mental exertion, and thus 
places both liis body and his mind at the disposal of 
his Will in their highest possible efficiency. An ex- 
hausted body and troubled mind are but poor instru- 
ments for even the most powerful Will to work with. 
Had Napoleon fully trusted Hs new creation, he would, 
I subnait, have hesitated to set it in motion on such 
entirely insufficient information as lay before Hm on 
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the night of October 11 - 12 . The fact that the King 
was in Erfurt on the 11th proved nothing as to where 
he naight be on the 13 th and 14 th ; and being in the 
imdst of his battalion square of 200,000 men, Napoleon 
was practically invulnerable both in flank and rear, 
therefore there was no need to worry about what the 
Prussians were doing until the continuation of his march 
compelled the latter to attack him. 

The Prussians remaining, in fact, in entire ignorance 
of the French movements as proved by their location of 
the camp about Capellendorf, i.e., facing south-west, the 
actual movements of Napoleon’s Army cannot be said to 
have influenced their decisions at all. They would have 

movedtowardstheDukeof Wurtemberg inany case, what- 
everthePrenchmighthavedone. Hence if on the night of 
the 11th the Emperor had recognized that the informa- 
tion at his disposal was insufficient as a foundation for 
a manoeuvre having a decisive battle for its object, and 
had continued his march along the three great roads in 
his normal formation, the result would have been that 
when the two convergent lines of march met (as they 
must have done near Weiszenfels), the whole Army 
would have been far better in hand for his ultimate 
manoeuvre than events actually found it, and he himself 
would have been fresher in mind and body for the com- 
ing decision. The phrase, “ Enfin le voile est dechire ” 
betrays his mental unrest very completely. 

His men, too, would have been spared much unneces- 
sary marching, and some considerable confusion ; night 
marches are never a good preparation for a coming battle, 
yet Ney, Soult and the Eeserve Cavalry were on their 
legs almost the whole of the night of October 13 - 14 . 
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By the original orders for the night of October 11-12 
Lannes and Augereau would have marched on the right 
bank of the Saale, with the river between them and their 
enemy, but the amended orders threw them upon the 
left bank from Kahla to Jena ; and it is interesting to 
think out what might have happened had the Prussians 
suddenly acted on Scharnhorst’s idea, and decided 
to cross over the river and attack the French in flank 
on this particular day. 

Assume that during the afternoon of the 11th the 
Prussian Headquarters had ordered, say Bliicher, to 
unite sixty out of the available eighty squadrons and 
cross the Saale at Camburg and Dornburg, whilst some 
light troops held those villages for them to fall back 
upon ; Hohenlohe to move to Jena ; Main Army from 
its camps about Umpferstedt on Lobeda ; and the Duke 
of Weimar from Ilmenau over the mountains on Rudol- 
stadt-Kahla. Allowing for the usual delays in executing 
orders in the Prussian Army, it would seem that about 
4 p.m., just as Augereau’s leading Division was filing 
bver the Kahla Bridge, they would have been attacked in 
rear by Weimar’s Advance Guard of Cavalry and Light 
Infantry, whilst Lannes would have found himself face 
to face with the Duke of Brunswick and Prince Hohen- 
lohe (say 90,000 men), with his retreat cut off by the pre- 
cipitous defile formed by the river. Since, in fact, • 
Tauenzien s and Grawert s Divisions alone more than 
held Lannes’ Corps in check until Ney’s daring disobedi- 
ence of orders brought liim to the latter’s assistance in 
the battle of the 14th, what reasonable chance of success 
could he have had against the whole Prussian Army ? 

On this day, the 12th, the square formation had 
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broken down, its constituent parts were far too scattered. 
Had tke Prussian attack begun about noon (and thanks 
to their slowness it is not likely that it would have begun 
earlier) then Lannes’ Corps must have been totally 
destroyed, for Augereau’s leading Division only crossed 
the Saale at Kahla on that day after a hard and exhaust- 
ing march due to counter orders received in the morn- 
ing. Ney on the road from Auma to Mittel Pollnitz, 
had even farther to go, and Bernadotte, Davout and 
Soult could not possibly have arrived before the morning 
of the 14 th, even if Bliicher and his sixty squadrons 
had not been able to do anything to delay their march. 
Probably, however, he would have ridden down Murat’s 
squadrons of Light Cavaby and then by repeated charges 
and threats have compelled the two French Corps to 
move in mass ready to form square, precisely as, in 1813 , 
the Allied Cavalry retarded the French march over al- 
most the same district bom the Saale to Liitzen.^ 

So far nothing had ever occurred in the French Army 
to shake its confidence in the Emperor’s genius, but 
judging by after events, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the effect of the vbtual destruction of a 
whole Corps (more particularly when commanded by 
Lannes) would have had a shattering effect upon the 
whole force, and a corresponding reaction upon the 
moral of the Prussians which might seriously have 
affected the issue of the whole campaign. 

As we have seen during the course of the narrative, 
the panic in Prince Hohenlohe’s command on the after- 
noon of the 11th effectually paralysed the energies of 
the Staff for the following twelve hours. But it seems 

1 See The Leipsig Campaign, by the author, pp. 97 and 98, 
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equally clear, from the willingness shown by the men 
to be led against the enemy on the afternoon of the 13th, 
and their conduct during the battle of the 14tli, that, bad 
as it had been, it had not seriously affected their fighting 
spirit as a whole, and this raises the interesting question : 
'‘Does an incompetent Staff demoralize an ijcmy, or 
vice versa ? ” The two invariably act and react upon 
one another, but the consequences are rarely so acutely 
marked as in the present instance. 

It is clear that the Prussian Army had lost but little 
of its fighting value when it came into actual contact 
with the enemy, but it seems equally clear from the 
testimony of many eye-witnesses, recorded in diaries 
and private letters, that the Staff, accustomed to the 
faultless routine discipline of the manoeuvre ground 
and the barrack yard, had already lost confidence in the 
men, owing to the ignorance these had displayed in 
ordinary outpost duties, the irregularities of the retreat 
from Schleitz and Saalfeld, and so forth. 

Actually the marclxing discipline in the French Army 
was at least as bad as in the Prussian, probably worse, 
for the men straggled terribly and fell out by hundreds, 
whilst the Staff was at least as fertile in " orders and 
counter-orders ” as that of their opponents ; but neither 
for a moment lost confidence in one another, simply be- 
cause they were all veterans together and had seen things 
immeasurably worse in previous campaigns, which, never- 
theless, had ended victoriously. They certainly escaped 
the trial of an enforced retreat, but even had that trial 
arisen, they would have taken it as all in the day’s work, 
for it was an essential part of the knowledge they had 
gained during the previous years of fighting, that the 
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General had an absolute right to sacrifice any one frac- 
tion ^ of his Axmy in order to gain time for the remainder 
to execute the movements necessary for his desired com- 
bination ; and knowing this, the sound of fiistant firing 
and the sight of a few wounded stragglers would not 
have affected their nerves in the slightest degree. 

But in the Prussian Army all was different. When 
the senior officers had been the rounds of the outposts 
and found some facing the wrong way, and others 
hugging the detachments they were meant to protect, 
there was doubtless a great deal of heated language 
and difference of opinion, evident enough to the rank 
and file ; consequently both began to distrust each 
other, as invariably happens on such occasions. Both 
probably reasoned that if things were already so bad, 
even before the enemy was in sight, what would it be 
when the bullets actually began to fly ? and since each 
Regiment naturally believed itself no worse than another 
as soon as the distant boom of the guns was heard, 
imagination began to run riot, and it needed only the 
sight of a few wounded stragglers to precipitate a panic. 
The same men would have been steady enough once 
the plunge into action had been taken, as indeed they 
proved themselves to be, but they could not bear the 
imaginary punishment of others, because collectively 
they had never been taught to realize the inevitable 
consequences of any hostile collision. 

This opens up a difficult problem, which most com- 
manders, in time of peace, endeavour to shirk. How 
is one to bring home to the men the crude fact that they 

1 Of course the defeated fraction mnst not be too large a portion 
of tbe whole. 
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are after all only counters with which the superior 
Commander hays the tirtK and information he requires 
for his ulterior purposes, without shaldng their “ moral.” 
It is of little use telling them of the losses the Regiment 
has borne in the past, for words make no impression at 
all in matters of this kind upon the average man, 
and practising attacks with casualties introduced is not 
of much avail because there is no resulting disorder. 
Even when disorder arises, as it often does when bat- 
talions are allowed to intermingle in the fighting line, the 
total absence of any real excitement or of danger gives 
no genuine opportunity for the officer to assert ids 
individuality. The attempt to simulate an act which 
under fire would deserve the V.C. twice over, would 
simply expose the perpetrator to the derision of the 
whole command on a parade ground ; and that is why 
such scenes, or the occasion for them, are instinctively 
avoided. This, however, is a digression which would 
lead one further than I have space to follow up ; the 
point I wish to establish is only this, that practical 
strategy is far more influenced by the degree of mutual 
confidence between battaUons and the General Staff 
than by all other factors put together. Yet this essen- 
tial point is one which the conventional strategy of text- 
books (in England at any rate) most consistently ignores, 
and I submit that this is the principal reason why War 
as a whole is so little studied. 

There is a strong racial strain in the average British 
officer of, say, ten years’ service, developed by his school 
training and love of sport, that refuses to be caught by 
mere verbiage, however pedantically expressed, and 
insists on an answer which goes to the root of the matter. 
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TMs campaign, and this particular crisis of October 
11 , IS a case in point. 

Oux books barely allude to tHs panic, and the aver- 

age student with the map before him can never be 

brought to believe in the danger which threatened the 

Prussian Army until the fuU scope of the panic has been 
described to him. 

How could Napoleon know that the Prussians would 
not concentrate their 98,000 men against such French 
troops as had already crossed to the left bank of the 
Saale on the morning of the 12 th, and annihilate them 
even if they numbered 60,000 men ? But until this new 
doctrine of the French General Staff appeared, no one 
could teU them that Napoleon had deliberately accepted 
this risk in principle, and was prepared to purchase 
the time necessary for the completion of his manoeuvre 
against the Prussian communications by the sacrifice 
of the two Corps of Lannes and Augereau if necessary. 

That, in fact, only Lannes was across the river seems 
to have been unknown to Napoleon, who, when he issued 
his orders on the night of the llth~ 12 th, had hardly 
made sufficient allowance for the delay in their delivery 
which actually arose, as pointed out above. 

That the Prussian Headquarters’ Staff were in ignor- 
ance of the positions actually held by the French on the 
night of the llth“ 12 th does not invalidate my argument, 
because in a friendly country they ought to have been 
thoroughly well informed. But Napoleon’s resolution 
on this fateful night brings us face to face with the whole 
question of “ the economy of force ” in War which lay 
at the root of all his strategy and ultimately conditioned 
his methods. 
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Briefly it may be summed up as follows : — 

“ How much time can be bought at the price of so 
many thousand men,” and the answer was based on 
current experience tempered by his own judgment. 

This much Clausewitz saw clearly, but, curiously, he 
never reached forward to its complete application. 

A Division, say of 10,000 men, could not be destroyed 
by the weapons and methods of the Armies with which 
he had served in less than six to eight hours, except of 
course xxnder quite unusual conditions. An Army 
Corps could fairly be counted on to fight from daylight 
to darkness even against heavy odds. Two Corps might 
reasonably gain two days and one night by suitable 
manoeuvring in retreat. Hence, if the remainder of an 
Army, of say eight Corps, could be concentrated for 
battle within thirty-six hours, at the right time and place, 
all the conditions for success in the Napoleonic manceuvre 
were fulfilled, and on these rough data all marches and 
dispositions were, in fact, arranged, and held good, until 
Napoleon invented the “ case-shot ” attack generally 
employed in his subsequent campaigns. 

The essence however of tliis method lay in the possi- 
bility it contained of entirely vitiating these data by the 
sudden destruction of such covering bodies in perhaps 
half the time they were expected to resist. But Napoleon 
seems never to have realized that the “ Liirear ” attack 
of Frederick’s Infantry conferred upon the man who 
knew how to employ it exactly the same advantage. 

Nothing in the Emperor’s own experience, or that of 
his Generals, even suggested the possibility of such a 
rapid decision, because since Frederick the Great’s day 
no one had ever been found to apply the idea of the 
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smpKcity TOth which he invariably 

repeatedly, and was about to be proved by the British 

uST f Peninsula (a^ Salamajica 

L of clearness let me recapitu- 

(i ® agam m briefest form what the expression the 
linear Tactics of Frederick reaUy covert 
It had nothing to do with the advance of one or more 
battahom, or even brigades in deployed lines, but impKed 
the sudden onslaught of a whole Corps at least, in de- 

^ 1.1 ^ practicable, but in any case with every 

available ruusket in the firing line and no reserves heMnd 

* , or if aU went well, and the weight of metal thrown 

swept away aU resistance, there would remain nothing 

tor the reserves to accompHsh. Cavalry alone would 

suflice to keep the beaten enemy on the run. No man 

was thus passively exposed to danger, and the risk to aU 

was (hashed to the utmost by the shortening of the 
time of exposure. 

^ Now imagine Wellington, with even 50,000 men, watch- 
ing his opportunity from the Landgrafenberg against 
Lannes and Augereau combined, and seizing it, as he 
seized it at Salamanca. Marmont’s Army was defeated 
in less than three hours, would his comrades have escaped 
any better ? but if not, then what would have become 
of Napoleon’s time calculation ? 

Herein lies the danger in the application of the Napo- 
leonic strategic conception as a normal ” form, which 

r ]. should consult Col. Pearse’s admirable Life and 

neffiers 0/ iord £afe, from which it is quite clear that Lake, either 
consciously or unconsciously, had grasped for himself the Napoleonic 
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it is certain to become by reason of its intrinsic simplicity 
before many years. 

The ordinary General will seek to purchase “ time ” 
by the sacrifice of his men as Napoleon did, but without 
the latter’s experience of War to guide him in such 
expenditure. Substantially the resisting power of a 
given unit is calculated generally, as in Napoleon’s 
day, quite irrespective of the changes in war material 
which the century has brought, and indeed the teaching 
of recent campaigns, superficially considered, is held to 
have demonstrated an increase in the ‘‘ retaining ” 
power of a given unit rather than the contrary. 

Now suppose a General to arise who has seen that 
this gain in “ retaining ” power of modern troops arises 
not from the nature of their armament but from the 
topographical conditions under which they have been 
employed (the relative roadlessness of Bulgaria, South 
Africa, Manchuria, for instance), and with highly disci- 
plined troops to apply this knowledge in Western 
Europe, and follow out the consequences. 

I saw such an application of this idea made in 
the German manoeuvres of 1891, near Miihlhausen 
in Hanover, and the impression has never left me. 
Two Corps, the IV and XI, had gained touch of one 
another during the preceding operations, and their 
Cavalry Divisions had drawn off to the flanks ; that of 
the XI Corps being numerically much the stronger. 
The lY Corps began its advance next morning in the 
normal deployed formation, ready to fight at a moment’s 
notice, skirmishers, supports, main body, reserve, and 
so forth. 

From a plateau to the eastward two parallel ridges 
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some 4,000 yards apart, extended for about three miles 
towards the plains, and a small brook marked by clumps 
of willows showed the drainage channel ; the slopes of 
the ridges were very easy, slightly convex, and the ground 
was good going everywhere. 

About 10 a.m. the skirmishers of the IV Corps were 
exchanging shots with a few riflemen of the XI Corps 
hidden amongst the willows, and behind them the whole 
IV Corps, or at least a great part of it, lay blocked out on 
the slope as shown in the sketch — 
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cision, which was so completely in favour of the success 
of the Cavalry charges, that operations ceased for the 
day and the troops were at once marched back to their 
night quarters. 

Umpires’ decisions are not always accepted by all 
parties, but in this instance I heard no dissentient voices 
during many subsequent discussions ; even the Infantry, 
supposed to have been ridden over, amongst whom I 
had several friends, admitted their complete discomfiture. 
But even assuming the Cavalry to have been ultimately 
repulsed, it is quite clear that the confusion engendered 
by this combined Artillery and Cavalry surprise would 
have left the Infantry of the IV Corps completely at the 
mercy of the Hessians, who having no longer any aimed 
fire to fear, could have advanced at once in ordinary 
deployed lines and swept their adversaries away by 
magazine fire, precisely as the old British Line with its 
voUey firing and bayonets had so often done in India 
and the Peninsula, against a similarly disorganized enemy. 

The whole IV Corps would have been destroyed as a 
fighting body certainly within a couple of hours, and 
now note how this destruction would have affected the 
time calculations of the Army Commander, who had 
based his manoeuvre upon the endurance of this particu- 
lar link in his chain. The initiative would have passed 
definitely to his adversary, and his remaining units would 
either have had to be recalled, or subjected to the risk 
of defeat in detail. 

In the above instance, the Commander of the IV 
Corps may be regarded as an agent for the Commander- 
in-Chief sent out to luy time, in which operation he failed, 
because he encountered tactics for which his training 
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Lad not prepared him, but it is not easy to see what 
others he could have employed. 

Entrenching himself on or behind Lis own ridge {€), 
a proceeding probably precluded by Ms orders, would 
not have assisted him unless Ms adversary had been under 
imperative orders to attack Mm, wMch of course he 
could not be aware of with any degree of certainty. His 
enemy with Ms superiority in Cavalry would soon have 
felt out that he was immobilizing Mmself, and leaving 
only a few troops to observe the position, would have 
marched off with the remainder of Ms force to join Lis 
own Commander-in-CMef in an offensive on some other 
column. Moreover, as between troops of equal arma- 
ment, the offensive is in itself the best method of gain- 
ing time because it compels the enemy’s attention and 
magnifies Ms danger by the conceabnent the forward 
movement ensures.’- Instinctively the defender feels 
that his enemy would not come on so boldly unless he 
had a strong force beMnd Mm, yet he hesitates to be 
bluffed out of Ms position by what may prove to be a 
mere screen of men, and Ms hesitation loses Mm the 
opportunity of begi nnin g a timely retreat. TMs is 
an operation, by the way, wMch is only practicable with 
war-experienced troops of very Mgh quality, and there- 
fore is one that is not at all likely to be undertaken 
hastily by any modern Commander at the head of modern 
peace-trained troops. Thus in the instance imder dis- 
cussion the Commander of the IV Corps had no alterna- 
tive but to attack ; yet on that particMar ground, attack 
exposed Mm to certain annihilation unless he modified 

’ Compare Alvensleben’s action -with the III Corps at Vion-ville, 
16/8/70, and read in his life his own appreciation of the situation. 
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Ms tactics, an almost impossible imdertaking in any 
Army in wMcb a normal ” form of attack has once 
been allowed to take root. 

He could have escaped tMs difficulty bad it been possi- 
ble for Mm to crown each successive ridge across Ms 
path by a line of batteries, ready to open &e the moment 
Ms enemy attempted to unlimber against Mm, but 
neither be nor any one else would bave cared then, or 
would care now, to risk long Hues of guns so far to tbe 
front in presence of tbe marked superiority in charging 
Cavalry wMcb be knew Ms enemy to possess. This 
is where an Infantry trained to manoeuvre in the old 
Frederickian manner in long bnes (either of company 
columns or deployed companies does not signify), 
finds its opportunity, tbe essence of tbe idea being the 
endurance of 'punishment without retaliation in hind— 
tbe hardest of all ideas to instil into a peace-trained 
soldier’s mind, but one wMcb our pre-breacb-loader 
experience (even as recently as in tbe Mutiny) has 
shown to be well witMn tbe capabilities of our seven- 
year service men, liberally stiffened by reservists and 
a reasonable proportion of re-engaged men.^ With 
such men, and such a spirit, it woffid bave been quite 
feasible for tbe Commander of the IV Corps to bave 
gone back to tbe old ‘^Linear” idea, and" covered by 
a screen of real Light troops (such as used to be fur- 
nished by tbe Old Light Division skirmishers at 12 paces 
interval), the Corps could have followed in two deployed 
lines IjOOO yards apart, so that practically each line 

^ la the tiaie of the Mutiny the average length of service of the 
men in ourRe^ments was probably not nearly as high, as the death- 
rate (60 per mille), and the number of men invalided kept the pro- 
portion of older men with the colours very low indeed. 
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would have had to be ranged ” upon separately, and 
the whole could not have been caught by the sweep of a 
single shrapnel shell without altering the fuses. 

With such troops immediately at hand, the Artillery 
could have gone forward without fear of the Cavalry, 
and remained always available for immediate action 
if required.^' 

Against such troops, moreover, the Commander of 
the XI Corps would hardly have ventured upon the 
singularly bold method he actually adopted, for his guns 
would have been lost had the Infantry of the IV Corps 
once passed the Mile of the brook and the ^^ows, for 
the slight convexity of the slopes prevented the Artillery 
from sweeping the ground right up to their muzzles, and 
this will be found to be almost invariably the case in aU 
districts in the north of Europe likely to become the 
scene of any future decisive encounters. 

For the XI Corps to withdraw its Artillery would 
have been practically to commence a retreat, for its 
Infantry alone could never have advanced unsupported 
by guns down the slopes of the hill in face of the com- 
bined Infantry and Artillery fire from the other side 
of the hollow. 

The only way open to the XI Corps to avert defeat 
would have been a counter-attack with the bayonet in 
old Peninsular style at the moment the enemy reached 
the brow of the Mil and masked his own guns ; but this 
again involves training on the old ‘‘Line” system, so 
that by whatever way one approaches the problem one 

^ But this implies that the batteries have been trained to long 
advances in line at the gallop, by whole Brigades at least. In this 
instance the whole IS batteries galloped forward together. 
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is driven back to the ideal of the ‘‘ Line ” as its ultimate 
solution, provided always that the men are good enough 
to stand the strain, and this solution is seen to be inevit- 
able when we recall what has been proved above, viz., 
that the essence of the “ Line ” conception ivas the economy 
of force resulting from obtaining the greatest possible 
development of fire with the least useless exposure of men. 
Where the old British system exposed but 15,000 men to 
the square mile the French method would have exposed 
up to 70,000, and since fully nine-tenths of the liits in a 
general action are caused by bullets striking targets at 
which they were not deliberately aimed, it is clear that 
for an equal volume of bullets delivered, the 15,000 men 
would catch fewer than the 70,000. 

The only question that remains is whether it is possible 
to train men nowadays to stand up to fire as they did in 
the past ? and the answer is another question, Why 
not ? ” It does not hurt more to be killed by a bullet 
to-day than two centuries ago, and all history shows that 
the actual risk of being hit in a given unit of time is 
very much lower than it formerly was.^ 

The psychological fact remains, that in moments of 
intense excitement all except the very strongest charac- 
ters cease to act or think as free agents, but are abso- 
lutely dominated by the resultant will-power of the 
“ crowd to which they for the moment belong, and this 

resultant ’’ will-power of the mass will always revert 
to the primitive instinct of the race. 

1 In the period before the French Revolution, a man’s life (or 
limb) in battle was hardly worth thirty-six hours’ purcliase, i.e., 
an Insxxrance Company would have lost on such a deal. In the first 
decade of the Revolution fortunes could have been made on these 
terms and the same would have been the case in Manchuria. 
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This mstinot may for a time be overlaid by an acquired 
intellectual habit — ^in other words, you may teach a man 
by appealing to his reason to lie down behind cover, 
and for a time he may excel in the practice, as did the 
Boers, but when the danger really becomes imminent 
the instinct reasserts itself, and troops belonging to any 
race possessuig anything approaching to a fi g h ting tradi- 
tion, will always stand up to meet a charge before the 
lower form of instinct for self-preservation triumphs for 
good and all. 

Write men will not accept death lying down, and the 
object of all driU-traioing should be to utilize this iistinct 
of aggression, and not to work against it, by trying to 
place self-preservation in the foremost place. 

This mistake the old drill books never made ; the 
skirmishers (war-selected men) never worked in mobs 
amenable to the crowd impulse ; but in the “ Ting ” 
everything was sacrificed to create an overwhelming 
impulse to go forward ; and so strongly was this will- 
power of the closed formation developed, that not even 
a drummer boy was allowed to duck to a passing round 
shot after the second time. 

Even the unarmed drivers of the Artillery were ex- 
pected to sit quietly at attention on their horses for 
hours under a heavy fire, and this tradition remained 
with us throughout the old long-service days. It held 
good even .in the Navy, where sometimes a vessel fought 
an action within forty-eight hours of leaving port with 
a raw crew, perhaps one-haM of which had been pressed 
during the week before sailing. Yet even middies and 
powder monkeys of thirteen to fourteen years of age 
conformed heroically to the accepted standard. 
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During the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
the war-seasoned soldiers of Europe who had seen British 
troops under fire, found no words strong enough to 
convey their praise of them. At the storming of the 
Pei-ho Ports, when the French and British were advanc- 
ing side by side under a heavy fire, the former were 
laughing, joking and ducldng to the round shot as they 
flew over them, but the British Regiment (the 68th I 
believe) went forward without a sound or a quiver, and 
the French Commander who had seen service in Algiers 
the Cnmea, and Italy, turned round to his British col- 
leagues and said that now he understood the secret of 
past British victories. “ Our men,” he explained, “ are 
doing quite as well as usual, but they never will or can 
emulate the performance of their British comrades ” 
(or words to that effect). During the same Campaign 
we stffl used time fuses for shrapnel shell, which could 
be set for several ranges by boring ; essentially the 
same as we had used in the Peninsula. The French 
time fusecordd only be set for two ranges, and the French 
explained this by saying that it was all very well for such 
men as ours, they could be trusted not to get excited 
but that it would be impossible for them to put imple- 
ments requiring such deliberate treatment in the hands 
of their own troops. The Prussians went even further 
for they rejected shrapnel altogether, as requiring 

more than they could expect from the average of their 
rank and file. 

IFthis spmt existed only forty years ago, and there 
are hymdreds of eye-witnesses still amongst us to prove 
that in weU-disciplined units it lasted even longer it 
IS certain that it is still at hand ready when we find the 
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Leader who will know How to erokg it, for the instincts 
0 a race are the growth of centuries and cannot be ex- 
ngmshed by any education, howevesr drastic, in a 
single generation.^ If many men brought back from the 
nelds of South Africa a different impression, that was only 
because circumstances after the first few weeks never 
afiowed the troops a fair chance. That it was 
tfiere was proved by the attack of Penn Symon’s 
ngade at Talana Hill, the Devonshires in Lady- 
smith, the Guards and the Marines at Belmont and 
Graspan. Probably no finer feat of arms has ever 
been witnessed in history than the advance of the Guards 
at t e former place, extended at 4 paces without check- 
ing to fire a shot. For such men, backed up by follow- 
ing lines, nothing was impossible ; but from that period 
onward neither the circumstances or the ground rendered 
a deceive attack feasible in the modern European style, 
and the fact that we never made one cannot be taken as 
proofs that the spirit to carry one through was wanting. 

But our^ next great fighting is not hkely to be against 
Boer tactics, or in a country even remotely resembling 
them temtory. Wherever it may be we shall have to 
deal with the Napoleonic conception of battle, and to 
meet troops trained in the spirit of the Eevolutionary 
le^es, and our best means to encounter these sucoess- 
tufiy wiU be to study the spirit of our own institutions 
and reahze how we came to reap the gratitude of 
Europe by our final victory at Waterloo, and when we 
have done so, let us not forget that it was to the despised 
and rejected pedants and drill-masters of Prussia that 

we owed the fundamental principles on which our own 
victones were based. 


P 
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Tie tactics of Frederick the Great perished on the 
field of Jena through no fault of their own, and the con- 
tumely and scorn so layishly poured upon the old Prus- 
sian Army by the generations which have since elapsed 
are entirely unmerited. The Army fell from one cause 
only, viz., that its leaders had mistaken the spirit of the 
age, and therefore shunned the responsibility of great 
resolutions, and that is the one and lasting lesson the 
campaign has to teach us. To conquer there must be 
a man to “ will,” and men will never dare to will ” 
until they have learnt the inherent truth contained in 
Scharnhorst’s saying, “ In War it is not so much what 
one does that matters, as the fact that one does some- 
thing at once, and does it thoroughly.” 

It would lead me far beyond the scope of the present 
study to describe in detail the ultimate break up and 
annihilation of the Prussian Armies ; but to all who wish 
to profit vicariously by the lessons of defeat, I would 
most earnestly recommend the study of Von der Goltz’s 
work. Ton Jena iis zu Preussische^s Eylau. 

We cannot hope to carry the flood-tide of victory 
always with us, but we shaU be fortunate indeed if when 
the dark days come upon us we can find men who have 
steeled their characters to know the worst that War can 

bring, and like the regenerators of Prussia, will pursue 
the path of Duly. 

“ Durch Nacht, tmd Blut, zur Licht.** ^ 


J Through. Mglit and Blood to Light, 
the Lennan colours ; black, red, white. 
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